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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 

The tools of management. Bell System executives, rising from 
the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 
holders or workers. 

The tools of service. The nationai, two-billion-dollar Bell 
System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. ‘We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 

The tools of supply. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 
be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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OUR FEBRUARY CONTRIBUTORS 


Because of limited space, the introduc- 
tion of writers new to OVERLAND’s pages 
must this month be brief: 


ELEANOR TAYLOR HOUGHTON is 
a Boston girl, a Smith graduate, now resi- 
dent in California. A writer of articles, 
essays and art notes, she is now engaged in 
the writing of the memoirs of Ernest de 
Koven Lethngwell, the Arctic explorer. 

EMMA CARBUTT RICHEY and Ethyl 
Hayes Sehorn are both residents in one 
of the smaller towns not far from Monte- 
rey. 

EDWARD HARPER THOMAS is from 
Seattle. 

FREEDOM S. DAVIS could easily fill a 
volume with his adventures. A civil engi- 
neer, he has known the wilder West since 
the early 70’s when as a boy of 12 he saw 
the last of the buffalo herds. His “Flea- 
Bitten Gray” is a bit from his reminiscences. 

LILY HOHFELD HUGHES is a Ber- 
keleyan, member of the California Writers’ 
Club. 

EUGENE T. SAWYER has passed into 
the Great Beyond since his article—the last 
he wrote—came to OVERLAND. For years 
Mr. Sawyer worked as one of the creators 
of the “Nick Carter” series, but his last 
years were spent in San Jose. His remi- 
niscences of old time players of San Fran- 
cisco appeared in OVERLAND last year. 

CHARLES WHARTON STORK is well 
known as a poet and editor of Contempo- 
rary Verse. 

JESSICA NELSON NORTH is an Indi- 
ana resident whose verse has appeared in 
The Measure, The Dial, Double Dealer, 
Poetry, etc. 

ALICE WILSON OLDROYD is a Kan- 
san whose name is well known to readers of 
verse. 

FRANCES HOLMSTROM and GEO. 
S. WHITTAKER are both Oregonians. 
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The Song of the Body 


ERE are just two kinds of 

human activity: the ethical, or 

utilitarian, and the poetic, or 
ecstatic: The first consists in perform- 
ing an action for the sake of an ulte- 
rior advantage to be gained thereby; 
the second consists in performing an 
action for its own sake, for the joy 
one finds in the doing of it. 

If a man rows to reduce his fat, that 
is a highly ethical and utilitarian pro- 
cedure. But, if he rows because he 
loves the rhythmic sweep of his oars, 
the purr of the ripples at the prow, 
the sweet taste of the breeze in the 
depth of his chest — that is a purely 
ecstatical performance. 

When even the dance—our last loop- 
hole of ecstacy—becomes utilitarian 
and ethical, humanity must, indeed, be 
desperate. When the poetry of move- 
ment becomes merely a means to some 
cultural end and is no longer supremely 
justified in itself, then, alas, the Holy 
Ghost of beauty has fled away; and 
abandon, that moment of pure sincer- 
ity, has turned into superficial and self- 
conscious accomplishment. 

Any day on the east side of New 
York the children may be seen dancing 
to the hurdy-gurdy, flitting in free 
rhythmic movement among their plod- 
ding seniors. Settlement activities 
often include dancing in their curricu- 
lum; and the little ones are gathered 
in from the freedom of their street 
revels to be taught how to dance 
“properly.” Too often their high- 
minded teachers regard the dance as 
merely a polite means to an even more 
polite end, namely: ethics and culture. 
Of the dance as the spontaneous ex- 
pression of the spirit, as the invocation 
to ecstacy, they have no idea, and if 
they had they would thoroughly dis- 
trust it. For, indeed, they do not 
trust life, but regard it as a force to 
be curbed, bitted, trained, made to 
perform like a circus pony—ethically, 
culturally, physically. Soon, under 
this regime, the natural singing of the 
children’s free body, the celebration of 
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the little self in joyous movement, is 
quelled and frozen into imitations of 
Greek friezes, Botticelli poses, and set 
figures; while music which should be 
used merely to inspire the rhythmical 
expression of feeling is converted into 
a mere bar-and-note program for arti- 
ficial gymnastic exercises. 


Pt THE modern dance cults the 
simplicity, candor, and economy 
of movement which alone constitute 
grace are scorned. In place of these 
we have “stunts” to music which have 
no power to bring us the breathless 
pause of beauty, but only the crude 
gasp of astonishment. Not “How beau- 
tiful!” but “How devilishly difficult 
and obviously strenuous!” expresses 
the feeling they arouse. The technique 
of such dancing is simply a method by 
which one may triumph over every 
natural movement, as though this mir- 
acle of movement, the human torso 
and limbs, had no inherent law of its 
own! It is an inevitable expression, 
of course, of our universal distrust of 
life and our shallow view of the body. 
It seldom occurs to us that the body 
has a deep intelligence of its own, to 
which our brain-pan intelligence is 
bagatelle and parvenu, whose voice is 
rhythm, whose words are written in 
significant line and whose wisdom an- 
tedates our cults and codes by several 
aeons. 


These modern dancers will study a 
Greek vase or contort their limbs at 
the ballet-bar, but it has not yet oc- 
curred to them that the complete law 
of the dance lies within them, that 
nature, which taught the waves and 
the leaves their lovely motions, has 
not left poor man entirely destitute of 
the capacity to live and move and have 
his being in rhythmic beauty and 
power. 


Ce intimate relationship between 
emotion, breath, and movement is 
easily observed. The hard breath and 
rapid muscle-tempo of anger, the un- 
controlled panting and shaking body 
of fear, the deep surging breath and 
extended arms of joy, are common 
enough phenomena. These instances 
illustrate the fundamental principle of 
bodily rhythm: that every emotion 
tends to express itself in terms of 
breath-pulsation and to flow thence 
into rhythmic movement. In ordinary 
life our lack of pure and deep feeling, 
our cramped breathing, swaddled 
limbs, artificial habits, and mental in- 
hibitions sadly break up and obliterate 
this beautiful free translation of emo- 
tion into movement through breath- 
pulsation; but in the dance, the true, 
natural dance, it is, or should be, com- 
pletely restored. In fact, the dance is 
this restoration of our unity. That is 
the secret of its ravishment. 

To this simple psychological founda- 
tion of the dance the physiological 
facts of the body correspond with 
perfect precision. The solar plexus, 
that inner “sun” of our being, is not 
only the nerve-centre of the whole 
motor system, including the lungs, and 
is thus the central organ of movement 
and breath, but it is also the organ of 
our emotional life. Not only so, but 
it is the center of balance of the human 
skeleton, and from it flow in all direc- 
tions the beautiful muscle-gradations 
of torso, limb, hand, and foot. 

In the light of these fundamental 
facts we are prepared to understand 
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that all natural movement—and only 
such can be authentic, expressive, 
beautiful—must be simply pure feeling 
or “tone” pulsed on the breath through 
the muscle-gradations and bone-articu- 
lations of the body to the last joint of 
fingers and toes, as light radiates from 
the sun or ripples from a stone thrown 
into a pond, or as the grand torso of a 
wave rears its deep-filled chest and 
runs forward with uplifted breath to 
expend itself on the downward exhala- 
tion in outflow of streaming limb-line 
to little finger-and-toe notes of curl 
and foam upon the beach. 

Such is the rhythmic technique, not 
of the Ballet but of the Body, not as 
concocted in the conceits of men but 
as prescribed in our primal constitu- 
tion by Nature herself. 


Rp”. it may be countered, “art is 
not nature.” A trite half-truth! 
Art is simply nature self-aware. The 
great artist is he who has become so 
completely re-absorbed into nature 
that she is his mind, he her self-aware- 
ness; that which hitherto she has done 
in grand instinctual strokes she re- 
achieves in him as conscious expres- 
sion. He is her voice, her hand, her 
immemorially adopted son. 

Not so is it with the artificer. Teased 
by nature but not adopted, he schemes 
to outwit her. His medium is phan- 
tasy and his method mere facade. But 
the true artist is compact of imagina- 
tion and his method is wholly from 
within. : 

From the viewpoint of artifice toe- 
dancing is quite consistent, for it sim- 
ply conventionalizes the body into a 
dead design. But no huinan emotion 
can be taken seriously when offered to 
one’s attention by an evidently dis- 
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tressed person balanced on a distorted 
foot, supported in difficult positions 
by the arm of a helpful young man! 
And although such a dance as Pavlowa 
creates in “The Swan” has both beauty 
and feeling, it is the personal triumph 
of a great artist over the distortions 
of a false technique. It is not dancing 
at all—if the word is to retain any 
real meaning—but superlative acro- 
batics. It is neither human nor or- 
ganic; and true dancing is both. For 
what is the dance if it be not the joy- 
ous or devout celebration of one’s self, 
the translation of one’s individuality 
into the tonality of movement, the 
song of one’s self in a body set free. 


So, at least, the poets have under- 
stood the matter. When Shakespeare 
cried, “My heart dances,” did he an- 
nounce as emotional experience that 
which the X-Ray motion-picture cam- 
era reveals as physiological fact: that 
in states of joy the pulsations of the 
heart and of the blood through its ven- 
tricles is a bubbling dance? Was it 
such a lilt of the spirit as the move- 
ments of the heart reflect that Shakes- 
peare sang or was it, perchance, a 
series of “Greek poses,” the dull 
eurhythmic beat of foot and hand, or 
a pirouetting on steel-shod toes? When 
Tennyson sings, “My blood dances 
within me,” are we to assume that the 
sort of thing he had in mind was a 
smiling sidle with a Spanish shawl 
or a solemn promenading with a 
wreath of roses as though one were 
looking for a place to put it? 

It is Coleridge who has caught and 
cupped the whole matter in a quatrain: 


“One red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so lithe and hanging so high 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the 
sky.” 


The whole creation is a dance of 
ecstasy, purpose'ess and playful in its 
abandon, ebb and flow, day and night. 
every movement, immense or minute, 
canceled out by its successor, that there 
may not rest anywhere the suspicion 
of a result, an objective, an ulterior 
motive. And it is this Spirit of Play 
which greets us in leaf and wave, in 
star and stream, which also sweeps the 
little wild waif of the Bowery into an 
abandon of rhythm which js pure 
dance without pattern or purpose, self- 
sufficient in its joy. 


ot only has the modern dance be- 

come debased to contortion, pose, 
and pantomime, or rendered subservi- 
ent to the petty ends of personal cul- 
ture and adornment, but efforts are fre- 
quently made to force upon it religious 
or philosophical connotations and to 
regard it as the means to a highly 
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delectable pink-and-white spirituality. 
This, of course, is inevitable. The 
bastard must needs ape the heir. Pure 
dance and pure religion have this in 
common: that they are both “states of 
being.” They are both pure ecstacy. 
They are equally akin to vision, and 
equally alien to cult and credo. In 
this light it is not surprising that the 
purest religious feeling could find no 
form so suitable to its expression, no 
form so untainted with the muddlings 
of the mind, as the dance. And 
thus it comes about that periods of 
genuine religious inspiration are 
also periods of inspired dancing. 
The cultivated Burmese, the Hindus, 
the primitive Pueblo Indians, and 
folk of the southern seas alike, 
dance out their life’s love of life, and 
the Anglo-Saxons, with rigid spine and 
joyless heart, can only standardize and 
imitate the spontaneous movements of 
peoples whose deep intuitions or fresh 
morning faith they equally scorn. 


UPPRESSED desires, of which the 

dance is a notable instance, al- 
ways revenge themselves in irrelevan- 
cies. Maybe that is why the classical 
dancing studios have such a literary 
atmosphere. For the most part, in- 
deed, they are conducted by teachers 
who have endeavored to make their 
approach to the dance through the in- 
tellect!' Regardless of the fact that 
the solar-plexus was the dance-con- 
ductor of the universe long before the 
brain-mind appeared, these earnest 
folk, urged by the need of rhythmic 
self-expression but distrusting their 
own instincts, seek out some “system,” 
laboriously ‘study it and bend all their 
energies to bring the recalcitrant body 
under the control of mind and will. 
No more perfect method for the re- 
pression of rhythmic feeling could be 
devised, and thus denied natural outlet 
it makes a side-exit as a tendency not 
to dance but to talk about the dance. 
Such teachers are delightful to listen 
to, but difficult to watch. They can 
complete a phrase, but not a move- 
ment; and when confronted with the 
demand, “Tell me, not in words, but 
in terms of pulsation, in your own 
rhythm, what it is you mean,” they 
are nonplussed. But the dance is not 
an essay. Its medium is not literature. 
It is pulsation in rhythmic waves of 
feeling, an inaudible song of the body. 
Its motivations lie aeons-deep below 
that purely superficial and derived 
process called “thinking.” Indeed, un- 
less we have it in us to rest on that 
raw intelligence whose medium is feel- 
ing, and let it assuage the clatter of 
the conscious mind for awhile, we 
shall never emerge from phantasy to 
reality, from personality to presence, 
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nor dance the dance of ourselves, but 
with all our conscientious labor we 
shall merely perform mentally imposed 
tricks. Yet with these teachers move- 
ment begins, not in the breath—but in 
the brain! 

An instance of the reverse method 
was provided not long ago in the New 
York Theatre Guild’s production of 
Bernard Shaw's “Back to Methuse- 
lah.” The incidental dances were 
created first without music, in pure 
breath-pulsation, by a group of girls 
who had been made free of their bodily 
instruments by natural methods. A 
skilled musician then reproduced these 
rhythms in melodic form, orchestrat- 
ing them with the color and tone of 
the dancer’s feeling. The result was 
a lovely composition which brought 
the audience into its own rhythm and 
spirit—And it is exactly this that the 
Dance should do. 


CO E rhythmic technique of the body 
is the natural foundation of all 
the arts, technically; as its first-born, 
the Dance, is the mother of all the 
arts, historically. It is by rhythm that 
the poet gives flight to his song, the 
sculptor life to his clay, the artist 
significance to his line, the musician 
form to his feeling. But only in the 
liberated body of man can it find an 
immortal moment of complete utter- 
ance. Here vision, form, color, line, 
tone, and melody merge to offer a 
fleeting but triumphant expression of 
life in its totality. And out of such 
moments of supremacy come the re- 
lated and more permanent transcrip- 
tions of pen, chisel, brush, and key- 
board. Such is the true order. If a 
man is a stranger to rhythm in his 
own body, if he lack this most native 
access to reality, how shall he utter 
himself authentically in the rhythms 
of canvas and clay? For ear-rhythm 
and eye-rhythm at last must prove 
orphans cut off from the mother- 
rhythm of breath and muscle. When 
artists understand this and approach 
their special technique through the 
primal technique of the human body- 
song, then we may look for a race of 
lusty and original creators whose work 
shall bring to life, not ancient Greece, 
but the modern world. 


TC us return to our subject—the 
child inspired by the hurdy- 
gurdy. How should it be aided to 
complete self-expression? Not by im- 
posing artificial rules upon it but in 
the first case by teaching it how to 
stand naturally, feet parallel, weight 
on the balls of the feet, chest lifted 
high on the breath, shoulders and arms 
completely relaxed and hanging from 
the center of the solar plexus, head 
and neck lifted freely out of the torso, 





eye level. The dignity and grace which 
immediately clothe the most unlikely 
person who thus stands naturally and 
simply must be witnessed to be under- 
stood. Ina child the effect is magical. 

Next comes the matter of movement 
from the appropriate center. Sea- 
gulls illustrate this point with beauti- 
ful precision. All forward movement 
proceeds from a point in the middle 
of the chest above the solar plexus, 
backward and sideward movement 
from corresponding points in the spine 
behind the solar plexus, and just be- 
neath the armpits at the sides of it. 
If anyone taking the correct position 
will simply step out as if drawn lightly 
by an unseen hand at the solar plexus, 
and will thus pace a measure of his 
own, it will be found to be immediate 
beauty. 
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No particular originality is claimed 
for the foregoing instructions. They 
are supposed to be commonplace in 
the more intelligent schools, although 
severely honored in the breach because 
they are too purely natural to consort 
well with the artificial of the pseudo- 
dance. But the next point is original 
and, while simple, is almost impossible 
to impart in print. It is the whole 
secret of the natural dance. 

If, in the, correct position of light 
suspension, the hands be folded over, 
and gently pressed against, the solar 
plexus, one becomes conscious of the 
rise and fall of the breath in the soft 
cavity between the ribs, which them- 
selves open and shut with each in- 
halation and exhalation like the shears 
of a scissors. True breathing is not 


(Continued on page 90) 
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ARIO was in disgrace. 

His father had thrust him from 

the wheel of the launch, his 
rightful place, and with every glance 
reminded him of the disaster of the 
night before. His uncle, Giuseppe, 
and his older brother, Pietro, were 
equally scornful, equally intolerant. 
When they spoke to him, which was 
seldom, their voices were harsh and 
commanding. He was no longer their 
accepted comrade, their welcome co- 
worker. He had lost caste; he had 
broken the chief canon of the fisher- 
man’s trade. 

The slender, dark-eyed boy sat on 
a pile of nets, his chin cupped in his 
hand, and gazed across the water. The 
night was cool and the bay smooth. 
Looking back towards the city, he saw 
the lighted hills of San Francisco, 
growing steadily fainter behind the veil 
of fog. They had left Fisherman’s 
Wharf half an hour before, and the 
launch, with two dories in tow, headed 
now towards the still waters of the 
Marin shore. 

The herring were running, and in 
the coves the gulls shrieked and the 
sea-lions snorted over their feast. It 
was early in the season; herring were 
not yet so plentiful but that they com- 
manded a good price in the city mar- 
kets. 

Only this morning, after fishing 
lucklessly all night, they had made a 
great catch—and, through Mario’s 
negligence, had lost it. It had cost 
his father and his uncle more than a 
hundred dollars. It had cost Mario 
his proud place at the wheel of the 
launch. It had cost him the compan- 
ionship, through the long hours of the 
night when he was alone on the launct 
while the men spread their nets from 
the dories, of the mongrel he calle 
Tony. But, greatest of all costs, it had 
caused tears to flow from the eyes of 
Bianca. 

Bianca was, to Mario, the most won- 
derful and beautiful of women. She 
had been his mother, his sister, his 
playmate. And if his uncle prospered 
and were lucky, Bianca would become 
his aunt. She loved Giuseppe, and the 
handsome, strong young fisherman 
loved her. 

Second only in his affections Mario 
held his uncle. It was he who had 
taught the boy to run the engine of the 
launch, to row a dory, to coil the nets 
so that they might easily be spread for 
the shoals of fish. Giuseppe, more 
than his father or brother, had been 
his friend and champion. Mario 
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yearned to repay his kindness, to re- 
turn the love Bianca had given him. 

Instead, he had caused her to weep, 
and Giuseppe to grow morose and sul- 
len. As he stared over the dark wa- 
ters, dotted here and there with the 
riding-lights of other launches from 
Fisherman’s Wharf, his disgrace over- 
whelmed him. 

The launch, after the long night of 
fishing, had been anchored in a quiet 
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ou may go to church, 

I shall stay home— | 

My garden for cathedral, 





The sky for dome. 


A bird for chorister. 

Each flower a prayer, 
And a reverent wind 

To bless my hair. 


God Himself, preacher; 
There never was man 
Could tell the wonders 
The Master can. 


You will hear of Glory 
In sermon and song; 
I shall have Heaven 
All day long. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 

















cove, near the shore. Mario and Tony 
were left on board, while the men 
worked feverishly to make a catch be- 
fore they must return to the city. At 
last their efforts had been rewarded. 
The nets, spread in a second cove 
around a jutting point of land, were 
filled with gleaming fish. Tons of her- 
ring! A catch that would fill the 
pockets of the fishermen, and give Giu- 
seppe money with which to satisfy the 
avaricious father of Bianca. 


ut Tony, a few moments before, 

had leaped ashore to do battle 
with a shaggy, wandering dog of the 
mainland. Mario had whistled and 
called and begged him to return to the 
launch. Tony was not discreet. Small- 
er than the second dog, he attacked 
valiantly. Instantly, the fight was on, 
and presently Tony was forced to real- 
ize that he had been unwise. His 
shaggy antagonist was a formidable 
foe, with fangs that would have been 
valued by a wolf. His jaws closed on 
Tony’s throat. 

Mario, at the moment, was attempt- 
ing to separate them and to save Tony 
by beating the stronger dog with a 
heavy rope from the launch, an act 
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which had no perceptible effect upon 
the animal. 

Pietro and Giuseppe, from the other 
cove, shouted for the launch. It was 
Mario’s duty to obey instantly; delay 
often meant the loss of a catch. Mario 
knew that, but Tony was in danger. 
The larger dog would finish him. Ma- 
rio looked helplessly from the engine 
of the launch to the fighting dogs. 
Pietro called again, imperatively. His 
father’s deeper voice commanded him 
to hurry. 

But Tony was helpless! Mario 
seized the heavy rope, leaped over- 
board into the shallow water and 
plunged to shore. Standing over the 
dogs, he struck again and again, with 
all his strength. The shaggy brute 
clung to Tony. Mario seized a heavy 
piece of driftwood and brought it down 
upon the dog’s head. That brought a 
groan from the animal, and Tony was 
released. He darted, ingloriously, for 
the launch; and Mario followed him. 

By the time he had started the en- 
gine and had reached the cove, the 
men were standing, cursing, on the 
beach, their almost empty nets drawn 
up around them. The catch was lost, 
and Mario was in disgrace. His fath- 
er’s heavy hand caught him on the 
cheek, even before he attempted an ex- 
planation. The nets were gathered in, 
Pietro took Mario’s place at the wheel, 
and they started for home, empty- 
handed, their night’s labor lost. 

Tony would never again board the 
launch. That was his father’s last 
word. As for Mario himself, he was 
worthless, no account, not to be 
trusted. 

At Fisherman’s Wharf they had 
seen fortunate Joe Lucchesi, tons of 
herring in his launch. Bianca was 
there with her father, and Lucchesi 
grinned proudly as he pointed out the 
size of his catch to the greedy old man. 
Giuseppe swore, and Bianca, looking 
hopefully towards their boat, grew 
suddenly sad. Her father nudged her, 
and remarked, as he had often done 
before, that Lucchesi was the better 
man. 

Then Mario fully realized what he 
had done. If Bianca, his beloved 
kindly Bianca, was to be saved from 
the hateful, ugly Lucchesi, Giuseppe 
must lay many coins in her father’s 
itching palm. Bianca had chosen, in 
no uncertain way, but her father’s 
command would be final. Had he not 
fed her and sheltered her for the eight- 
een years of her life? Was he, then, 
not to be paid? 
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Bianca had silently wept, but to Ma- 
rio her tear-stained eyes and cheeks 
were more reproachful than his fath- 
er’s heavy hand, than many violent 
words. He had brought this unhap- 
piness upon her, whom he loved, and 
upon Giuseppe, who was his idol. 

He had proudly boasted of his man- 
hood among the boys of the wharf. He 
could no longer boast, for he had 
proved himself unworthy. Now his 
father suffered his presence aboard the 
launch only because someone must re- 
main there while the men, rowing 
about, torches lit, scanned the water 
for the shoals of herring. Useless as 
he was, Mario went along, for his 
father could not afford another helper. 

The launch had reached their favor- 
ite cove. The dark, steep shore rose 
before them. Pietro stopped the engine, 
and Giuseppe let down the anchor. The 
men wore rubber hip boots and wool 
shirts of vivid plaids. His father’s 
great shoulder muscles bulged beneath 
the heavy shirt. Pietro, scarcely taller 
than Mario, was almost as strong as 
their father. Giuseppe, tall and slen- 
der, was equally strong. 

“When I call, you come!” said his 
father, as he went over the side and 
clambered into a dory. 

Pietro and Giuseppe took the othe: 
boat, and rowed out into the bay. He 
saw the bright torch that Pietro held 
as he leaned over the side. His fath- 
er, rowing without a torch, made for 
the deeper water, where, from time to 
time, sea-lions tossed a shower of her- 
ring into the air as they leaped upon 
their prey. 

From the distance another launch 
was approching. As it neared the 
cove, the sound of its engine and the 
loud laughter of a man convinced Ma 
rio that it was Joe Lucchesi’s. 

He hated the man, had always hated 
him, for his proprietary air towards 
Bianca, for his swaggering, boastful 
manner, for his prodigious luck— 
which, rumor had it, was often theft. 

Lucchesi’s launch came to a stop 
some hundred yards from the other. 
Mario saw the big man and his crew 
ot three prepare their nets for use. 
Ordinarily, Lucchesi fished elsewhere 
He had come here for a purpose. What 
that purpose was Mario did not know, 
but that it was evil he had no doubt. 

His father shouted, and the second 
dory approached him. Now they 
would spread the large net, stretching 
it across the mouth of the cove, with 
a dory made fast at either end, and 
wait until thousands of fish had blindly 
lost themselves in its meshes. This was 
their method when the herring were 
running well. Before many hours had 
passed the net would be filled. 


But, Mario thought, Lucchesi had 
come to make trouble. He was no- 
torious as a fighter among a violent 
race. He had sworn that Giuseppe 
should not win Bianca. Mario shook 
his head. Trouble would come, before 
morning. 


He was surprised that it did not 
come at once. Lucchesi, observing 
that his father had hastily spread the 
net at the best places, he thought would 
offer fight. Instead, he saw now that 
Lucchesi had started his launch and 
was heading for other fishing grounds 
Such a seeming surrender puzzled the 
boy; it was not like Lucchesi, though 
the latter might well fear Giuseppe and 
his father. 

Their work done for the present, the 
men waded back through the shallow 
water and along the beach to a point 
opposite the launch. It was cooler 
now, with a brisk wind sweeping down 
from San Pablo bay. In the launch’: 
cabin Mario had lit the oil stove, on 
which a kettle of soup simmered. Now 
he got out cheese and two long loaves 
of bread, which he cut in great chunks. 
With several bottles of sour red wine, 
the food would make the hours pass 
more swiftly. 

Giuseppe kindled a fire on the beach 
and flung himself on the sand, staring 
motionless into the flames. Mario 
knew he was thinking of Bianca. 


| a pee time to time as the hours 
passed, Mario’s father or Pietro 
would wade out to inspect the net. It 
was gradually filling, but as yet no sat- 
isfactory amount had been caught. 


Mario heard his father say, between 
great gulps of steaming soup, that if 
they were.lucky they would make two 
catches tonight, spreading the nets 
again as soon as they had brought in 
the first. Then, the fisherman prom- 
ised, Giuseppe should have every cent 
of the money. That, surely, would be 
enough for that old pig, Bianca's fath- 
er. They would laugh Lucchesi to 
scorn, by the body of Bacchus, they 
would ! 


Other fishermen were at work, 
farther up the shore. Their voices 
rang out across the stillness. Mario's 


father, aroused to curiosity, wondered 
aloud if they were having better luck. 
Presently, having urged Pietro and 
Giuseppe to go with him, the men 
climhed up over the bluff and descend- 
ed on the other side. Mario was left 
alone in the launch, standing by the 
net. 

His father had assured him that they 
would soon return, but in the distance 
he heard the excited voices of fisher 
men who have made a great catch. 
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Half an hour passed, and the men 
did not return. Beyond the net Mario 
saw the sea-lions at play; they were 
driving the fish into the net. This 
would be a catch, after all! 

He decided that it was time to in- 
spect the net. He wished his father 
and uncle would come back. Thei 
negligence, not his, would lose them 
this catch, if they did not hurry. He 
called, once, at the top of his voice, 
but no answer came. 

As he started over the side of the 
launch, he heard the put-put of another 
engine. It was Lucchesi’s, and it was 
entering the cove! 

To find a net full of fish, unguarded, 
unwatched, except by a thirteen-year- 
old boy—that was the sort of situation 
that had made Joe Lucchesi seem 
lucky. 

The invading launch stopped at the 
farther dory. Lucchesi laughed as he 
caught up the lines of the net and cas 
the dory adrift. Then Mario knew 
what he intended. That was why he 
had so calmly left them to fish alone 
in this cove—he had planned to return, 
after they had done the work, and to 
steal their catch! Now, seeing him 
alone, Lucchesi had seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mario cried out a warning to the in- 
vader and a call for help to his father 
and Giuseppe. In the distance he could 
hear the voices of the other fishermen, 
raised in song now as they drew i: 
their nets. His father, ever interested 
in the doings of others, would be 
shouting encouragement to the others 
and helping them with the nets, while 
his own demanded his attention. Mario 
called again, but neither his father nor 
Giuseppe responded. Pietro, he knew, 
would be with his father, lending his 
strength to the other men’s nets. 

Lucchesi was a big man, as tall as 
Giuseppe, as broad as Mario's father 
There were three others with him. 
Mario, strong for his years, was no 
match for them. 

They had started their launch again, 
and were preparing to draw in his 
father’s net. The catch was a great 
one, worth perhaps two hundred dol- 
lars—enough for Giuseppe to lay ir 
the palm of Bianca’s father. 

Mario was in despair. Last night 
he had failed them, to save his dog ; 
now he must not fail them. He must 
act, and at once, to prevent this shame- 
ful theft. All of his complex hatred 
of Lucchesi surged up in him, 

He sprang to his own engine, started 
it. and took the wheel. Lucchesi.would 
see that he was no coward. The launch 
sped forward, its whistle shrieking 


(Continued on page 95) 
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The Custom of the Country 


rail of the brig Elizaveta by the 

swing of the main boom he was 
too surprised to cry out. When he 
came to the surface it was too late to 
do so with any hope of success, for 
then he remembered that he alone had 
been on deck, save for deaf, stupid old 
Stepan, and that when Stepan was at 
the helm he never looked anywhere 
except dead ahead. So the brig sailed 
away into the western horizon leaving 
a shaggy head bobbing in her wake. 

It was a sorry outlook for the dere- 
lict. In the whole North Pacific ocean, 
so far as he knew, there was not 
another vessel of any description ex- 
cept possibly some native bidarka. 

Ivan remembered with regret that 
he should not have been aft. He had 
unconsciously worked his way there 
while looking at a little island to the 
starboard, lying, perhaps, a mile off 
the brig’s course. In the Russian’s 
slow brain was a memory of that 
lonely rock ; associated with this mem- 
ory was a dull pain in his breast. At 
the moment the island offered him his 
only chance for life. He turned re- 
luctantly when he saw his ship for- 
sake him and swam toward it. 

In spite of the distance, the chill of 
the water and the weight of his cloth- 
ing, he eventually reached the shore, 
though he must have succumbed had 
not an almost impossible circumstance 
intervened—the one chance in a mil- 
lion. His course toward the land in- 
tercepted the drift of a piece of float- 
ing wood, the only flotsam, perhaps, 
that could have assisted him anywhere 
in the hundred square miles of ocean 
that was all about. Its support un- 
doubtedly saved the sailor’s life for 
the time being. Circumstance and co- 
incidence, without the Russian’s 
knowledge, were conspiring to weave 
for him a more dramatic fate. 


The swimmer drew himself from the 
water and lay panting on a bit of sand 
just out of reach of the surf. With 
seaweed clinging in green embroidere«| 
fringes to his shaggy hair, beard and 
garments, and with the sea water run- 
ring from him in streams as_ he 
emerged from the waves, an observer 
might have looked off into the tenant- 
less sea and thought that here at last 
was Neptune come to call his subjects 
and sit in state over their deliberations. 
But as the Russian was only a common 
and ordinary mortal his godlikeness 
dropped from him as he fell exhausted 
and unconscious and lay moaning in 
his distress. 


¢ be Ivan was knocked over the 


. tried to run away. 


By 
EDWARD HARPER THOMAS 


It was a long time before he stirred, 
but finally he sat up, blinked wearily 
at the sun, stretched first one cramped 
leg and then the other, lay down again, 
this time face up; and at last, uttering 
many strange sounds and words, he 
got painfully upon his feet and looked 
around. 


Ue was the place! He recalled it 
perfectly. The Tlingit girl he 
coveted had lived here. Then came thé 
day when he and his free-booting com- 
rades descended upon the village. The 
old and helpless had been slain, but the 
girls and young women had been car- 
ried away for wives. All of the others 
were slaves of the promyshleniki in the 
Russian villages, working for them 
while the fierce hunters took their toll 
of furs from the country. 

But the Tlingit girl had been very 
unhappy. Endlessly she cried for her 
island home and for Si, her baby sis- 
ter. In his dumb way Ivan had tried 
to win her, but she had resisted. She 
had never smiled on him. It was dif- 
ferent with the other women of the 
tribe. They accepted the inevitable, be- 
came the wives of the wild Russian 
fur hunters, and the mothers of the 
children of the promyshleniki. Ivan 
had named this Tlingit girl Olga, but 
not even that favor softened her. She 
remained unyielding and unsmiling, 
looking at him, when she did conde- 
scend to give him a glance, with eyes 
that were hard and bitter. 

Then came the dav when she had 
She started alone 
in a small canoe and was almost out 
of sight, far toward the northwest, 
when he took up the chase. He saw 
her paddling a straight course to the 
island below the horizon, trying to 
reach little Si who had been lost in 
the excitement of the raid and left 
behind." There was a comrade with 
him so the race was unequal, for it 
was two paddles and four arms against 
the girl’s one paddle and weaker arms. 

Realizing that she could not reach 
her goal before her captors overtook 
her, the Tlingit girl deliberately cap- 
sized her frail craft and sank from 
sight ! 

It was then Ivan’s dull brain com- 
prehended something of the hurt he 
had given her. He was thinking of 
this chase as he stood at the rail of 
the Blizalveta that morning. The ship 
was on her way to Kamchatka and 


Ivan was returning to that Russian 
base on the Pacific when a swing of 
the main boom as the mainsail bellied 
to a sudden gust of wind had swept 
him overboard and left him to drift 
to a strange doom in these wild seas. 

The soft sand and the sun warmed 
the sailor’s body until the chill was 
gone from him and he arose. At first 
he swayed unsteadily upon his feet, 
but after a time his head ceased to 
swim and he began to walk haltingly 
along the beach. The Elizaveta had 
long since dropped below the horizon. 
He was alone upon a solitary rock in 
the midst of a sunlit sea. 

The tragedy of the destruction he 
had wrought there did not weigh upon 
him as it had upon the victims. He 
and his comrades had only followed 
the custom of the country. The tribes 
around about, from time immemorial, 
had descended upon each other and 
had carried whole villages away into 
slavery. The Tlingits, the Kwakiutl 
and the Salish all had the practice in 
common. 

The Russians followed this custom, 
save that the natives made slaves and 
cut off heads only among their enemies, 
while the Russians raided all alike, 
knowing no friends and no enemies. 
They were impartial in supplying their 
wants, and if there was any cruelty 
about it they were entirely too ab- 
sorbed in their own wild, free lives 
in this new world to give a thought to 
the sufferings inflicted by their raids 
upon helpless villages. They wanted 
wives, workers and hunters. They 
found them at hand huddled in vil- 
lages, and took them as they found 
and needed them. This warfare could 
not go on without occasional reprisals. 
Most of these reprisals were severely 
punished by the uncompromising Rus- 
sian government officials under whom 
the fur trading posts in Russian Amer- 
ica were autocratically ruled. 

There were, however, isolated cases 
like this of Ivan, in which deepest 
mystery shrouded the fate of the vic- 
tim. 

The morning of the Russian’s ar- 
rival on the island the solitary figure 
of a girl sat huddled on the beach 
watching a sail disappear in the far 
western horizon. To her untutored 
eyes it was a strange and fearful sight, 
but it fascinated her and she dared not 
leave until it was lost to view. 

At first, as it approached out of the 
northeast and hauled up toward the 
shore on which she sat, she was greatly 
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alarmed. Then she saw that it would 
pass by ata safe distance. So she had 
remained to watch it slip out of sight 
into the unknown west where the sun 
sets. 

All at once her heart tightened with 
fear and she carefully crawled back- 
ward until she could hide behind. a 
bush. There was something approach- 
ing through the water, swimming with 
great effort and many strange sounds. 

When Ivan drew himself up on the 
sand beyond the surf and lay panting 
in exhaustion her black eyes were re- 
garding him fearfully. He apparently 
came mysteriously from the strange, 
huge ship which had passed her by. 

Once, long before, monsters like 
this with beards and strange uncouth 
clothes invaded her home with wild 
shouts and spears that spouted fire and 
death. When they left with the men 
and women, among them her own 
father and sister, who had survived 
the attack, she had crawled from her 
hiding place, and sitting in the ashes 
of her home mourned the dead left be- 
hind. 

A boy found her there, dirt-be- 
smeared and forlorn. He came halt- 
ingly and fearful to her as she sat in 
the smoking embers of the little village 
and cried in her terror over the mo- 
tionless, bleeding bodies of her dead. 
He, too, was all alone, but he was 
older and braver; besides he was one 
day farther removed from his own 
tragedy. 

She had never seen this boy before, 
because his home was on a neighbor- 
ing island which had been sacked 
twenty-four hours previously by the 
same band of ruthless destroyers. By 
some chance they had bound him in- 
securely, and in the excitement of the 
second attack he had escaped from the 
canoes of the promyshleniki and fled 
to the scant woods. In the hurry of 
their departure he had not been missed. 

So he crept to the side of his little 
companion in misery, took her hand in 
his and thus they clung to each other 
until her grief and. fright had passed. 

“What is 
gently. 

She looked at him in bewilderment 
and shook her head. 

“My father called me Yit” (son), 
he urged. “What did they call you?” 


your name?” he asked 


“Si,” and she smiled, for Si is 
daughter. 
He was silent for a long time think- 


ing while she occasionally looked shyly 
into his face. 

“But I can’t be Yit to you nor you 
Si to me,” he said slowly and in de- 
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liberation, “for I am not your son and 
you are not my daughter.” Childlike 
they smiled at this thought. 


E LOOKED at her grass garment. 
It was covered with the ashes in 
which she sat. 

“I will call you Ashes,” he said 
gravely, “because it was in the ashes 
of your home that I found you.” 

She reached up her hand slowly and 
let it rest on his shoulder. 


@ = -—_-——— -___ -—— 
| 
| I HAVE NEVER SEEN THE SEA 


i} 
B's s hurry up and down 

1 Past the doorway where I sew, 

| Swiftly back and forth they go 

On their way to Newport town. 

Watch your stitches, bow your head; |! 

How loud do tall breakers roar? 

How high does a sea-gull soar? 

Find your scissors, clip your thread. | 
| 
i 


|| Restless hands the needles ply. 
|| Does the fog slink in at dark? 
| Do the fog-horns whistle?—Hark! 
There, another bus goes by. 


j ] 

|| While I’m sewing futilely 

|| Back and forth to Newport town 
| Busses hasten up and down 

| I have never seen the sea. 

1] Irma Grace Blockburn | 
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“Hunxo,” she whispered; and the 
boy was glad, for she had called him 
“my elder brother.” 

It was thus they began their lives 
together. Years passed and they held 
lone and undisputed possession of 
their solitary rock. In a cliff behind 
the site of the burned village was a 
cave, the tribal storehouse for genera- 
tions. It had been filled with food for 
all the people just before the massacre 
and raid, and this had not been found 
by the promyshleniki, so it had been 
unmolested. This gave the two a sup- 
ply of provisions which would last 
them for a long time to come. 

Five years they lived here, Hunxo 
growing strong and supple; and Ashes 
lithe and beautiful. It was a life as 
simple as that of Adam and Eve be- 
fore the tragedy of the Garden. 

A canoe hidden in a concealed cove 
at the mouth of the little creek had 
escaped destruction, and one day in 
their wanderings they found it. They 
talked often of venturing on a journey 
in it, but fear of lurking enemies had 
always restrained them from going far 
from the shores of their little island. 
It did enable them, however, to bait 
fowls and fish the reefs for fresh food 
supplies. 

Then one day came the blackest 
tragedy of all. At the beginning of 
the summer now waning, a roving 
Haidah war canoe had come upon 
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Hunxo alone as he lay off shore in 
his little craft. It shot suddenly around 
the point between the young man and 
the beach, forcing him to flee seaward 
where they easily overtook him, 
snatched him from his canoe and car- 
ried him off into the south and into 
slavery. 

From the hilltop Ashes was a terri- 
fied witness of Hunxo’s capture. All 
day and into the night she wailed and 
wept. 

For weeks thereafter she crept to 
the beach, secreted herself behind some 
bush and stared for hours into the far 
off southern rim of the world. Hunxo 
must come back from that horizon into 
which he had been carried by the Hai- 
dah banditti. That much, both her 
intelligence and her instinct, told her. 
She was there when the Elizaveta 
sailed by, and was still there when 
Ivan the Russian, dragged his spent 
hody from the sea. 

She wanted Hunxo. He meant 
safety to her, but instead a new danger 
came up out of the deep, a monster, 
a hairy creature of the tribe that had 
murdered and carried away her people, 
desolated her village and left her sit- 
ting in the ruins. Her memory went 
back shudderingly to that massacre five 
summers before. 

Knowing nothing of the girl’s pres- 
ence on the island Ivan after a time 
began to explore it. For three or four 
hours he wandered about. All he had 
found to eat were a few tasteless mus- 
sels, which he had swallowed without 
relish. Twice he encircled the 
end found no sign of a habitation. 
was tired and low spirited at the last; 
ior food, fire and shelter he must have 
if he was to survive. 

This was the season of long days 
in the north. Between daylight and 
twilight was a long period of sunshine, 
while from darkness to daylight there 
was only a narrow span of night. 
Later this would be reversed. Pro- 
vision must be made to live through 
the winter. 

So Ivan was confronted with the 
most primitive of all situations—the 
need for the bare necessities of exist- 
ence. He might as well have been the 
first man on earth, for he was the 
only human being apparently on his 
little world. If he lived on here he 
must conquer Nature, and Nature had 
not been lavish on this little domain. 
Ivan did not think thoughts in such 
terms. He merely felt that he must 
do something and did not know what 
it was to be. 

The afternoon sun was still high and 
there were hours of daylight left, so 
he wandered now toward the interior 
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of the island. He recalled that it had 
been there, somewhere, he and his com- 
panions had fallen upon the little tribe 
of Tlingits—just a half dozen families. 
It was for this spot Olga had headed 
when his pursuit caused her to drown 
herself. 

He had not gone far from the beach 
when his feet took up an old unused 
but still well marked and beaten path- 
way. Generations of other feet had 
trodden it until it was almost as 
smooth and hard as pavement. It 
wound indifferently about from one 
point or pinnacle of rock. to another, 
between clumps of wind-twisted and 
stunted trees, over a patch of heather. 
now blue with blossoms, up a declivity, 
and then straight toward a narrow gap 
between two rock walls. It was an 
ancient road, so deeply cut by travel 
that not even five years of disuse had 
done anything toward obliterating it. 

Beyond the gap and the rock walls 
was an amphitheater, a little clearing 
set round by natural ramparts. Within 
the outer circle of rock was an inner 
circle of totem poles, the carved his- 
tory of the generations of Tlingits who 
once lived here. And in the very cen- 
ter were the grewsome remains of the 
one-time village, still black and 
charred, grim and silent reminders of 
that tragedy in which Ivan had had 
so prominent a part. 

Russian that he was, he had not 
trapped and hunted in Russian America 
for a dozen years without seeing simi- 
lar sights; but never before had one 
of these scenes moved or stirred him. 
Now the dull hurt in Ivan’s breast 
made itself felt. This was what he 
had done to Olga’s people; because of 
this she had died. He mumbled some- 
thing throatily into his beard and 
passed on. Then he turned about and 
began to search the blackened ground. 
He might find a weapon, a copper 
knife or a spearhead, some useful 
thing. But he searched in vain. 

Beating about the edge of the totem 
circle Ivan eventually found another 
trail, hard, compact, deeply cut like the 
first. This led directly toward the 
farthest point in the rock wall from 
which a huge shoulder jutted out, ap- 
parently obstructing his path ; but when 
he reached it the trail turned sharply 
about this point and entered a hole in 
the otherwise solid rock. Ivan found 
himself in a cave of unknown depth 
and dimensions. 

At first, in the gloom, he could see 
nothing, but gradually his eyes, blink- 
ing from the sunshine in which he had 
wandered so long, grew accustomed to 
the twilight, and he saw that the place 
was dry and safe from the elements. 


There was a pile of furs and a huge 
quantity of smoked salmon, still per- 
fectly preserved for his future food 
requirements. Breaking off a thick 
piece from the back of a king salmon 
he fed himself greedily. When he had 
eaten his fill he stretched himself upon 
the pile of soft furs and at once fell 
into a deep sleep. 

He slept through the remainder of 
the day and the succeeding night. 
When he awoke the sun, hours high, 
was shining into the cavern lighting it. 
He saw that it had been the store- 
house of the tribe, but so pure was 
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THE FINGER 
A OLD man stood before the win- 
dow of a restaurant, 

The sunlight made a silver nimbus of 
his hair; 

Savory fragrances were wafted 
through the swinging doors, 

As his finger slowly traced the bill- 
of-fare. 





Appraisingly, he spelled each potent 
word, 

Anticipation in his faded eyes; 

Then turned away as if for him 

There was no sesame to Paradise. 


A bit of flotsam in the noon-hour tide, 
Drifting on with the uncertain step 
of age; 
But, oh, that finger, fragile, pale, 
Resting on the menu’s page. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 




















the air within the cave that food stored 
away five years before was still in per- 
fect condition, better if anything than 
fresh-smoked fish. He ate again and 
then went once more to the beach to 
spend the day encircling the shore and 
scanning the horizon. 

Ivan went to sleep the next night 
just as the sun was sinking away over 
in the northwest. The moon was al- 
ready gloriously full in the east. After 
a couple of hours he awoke suddenly. 
It was as if some one had touched 
him and instantly faded into the dark- 
ness of the cave’s recesses. He sat up 
shivering and trembling. The moon, 
now high and brilliant, flooded the en- 
trance of the cavern. Behind him the 
darkness seemed to Ivan to be peopled 
with weird shapes and to be filled with 
sobbing sighs. The sweat rolled from 
his face in drops like rain. Dumb with 
fright he rushed from his retreat to 
seek safety in the flooding moonlight 
without. He did not stop until his 
mad flight had carried him to the beach. 
There he cowered in fear as he 
scanned the shadows inland for some 
sign of pursuit. But there was none. 

Just as he was recovering his cour- 
age his glances strayed down the beach 
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toward a cove and along a rocky point 
that thrust itself out into the sea. And 
as he looked a shape floated out from 
the bushes and stood upon the sand. 
Then from it fell a robe of fur and a 
nude girl was revealed. 

“The ghost of Olga,” he gasped. 
“It was that which awakened me!” 

Overcome by his superstitious fear 
Ivan swooned. When he recovered 
consciousness the moon had paled, the 
east was aglow with the light of the 
coming sun and the ghost had gone. 

He waited until the sun had risen, 
and then, grown bold, he walked along 
the shore until he came to the place 
where the vision had appeared. In the 
wet sand he saw the prints of a girl’s 
feet. Ivan stopped short and caught 
his breath. This was no ghost. There 
was another human being on the 
island, a woman! She would be his 
woman and keep him company. To- 
gether they would live here and make 
this rock their home. In that instant 
the world brightened and to Ivan his 
fate seemed less cruel. 

But who was this unknown, and 
where was she hiding? None had 
been left behind. He had seen Olga 
die miles from these shores. Little 
sister Si was only an infant, according 
to his limited understanding of the 
meager tale Olga had been heard to 
relate. In using the baby’s name, too, 
Olga had invariably added the diminu- 
tive K, which of itself would indicate 
the extreme infancy of the lost child. 
So this could not be Si. It was a 
woman or a grown up girl. How had 
she come here and from where? Ivan 
was mystified. He determined to solve 
the mystery, and at once began a 
search for the stranger’s hiding place. 

While Ivan lay in his swoon the 
girl had bathed in the sea, looked long- 
ingly into the southern horizon and 
then had sought the hiding place where 
she had sequestered herself the morn- 
ing the hairy monster of her dreams 
had appeared and so alarmed her. This 
retreat was one she and Hunxo had 
found and held for any emergency 
that might arise. It was close to the 
cave; but Ivan had found the tribe’s 
ancient storehouse, and this had cut 
off Ashes’ food supply. 

Her visits to the beach had also been 
made impossible, except when she 
knew the invader slept. On this, the 
second night of his presence on her 
little island, she had gone in the moon- 
light and he had seen her! 

After returning to her tiny haven in 
a rock chimney overlooking the site of 
the former village, the entrance to it 
and to the cave as well, and of all the 
sea to the south, the point and the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Flea-Bitten Grey 


YING in the Southwest corner 

of Utah, outside the rim of the 

Basin, is the country that the 
Mormons call “Dixie”. That part of 
it lying between the Kaibab mountains 
and the Virgin River, the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River and the 
Vermilion Bluffs, is approximately 
150 by 100 miles. It is really a desert, 
for the only available water lies in a 
few springs in the Bluffs, and these 
far between. This desert extends on 
the east side of the Kaibab mountains 
clear to Lee’s Ferry at the mouth of 
Pahreah River, where it is about the 
same size and with the same char- 
acteristics. 

It’s a queer land, a dry land of phan- 
tasy where the streams that rise in the 
Vermilion cliffs cut deeper and deeper 
until when they reach the Grand Can- 
yon they come in on its level. 

The region included in the couttry 
which the Mormons call “Dixie” is 
considered by dwellers in better wat- 
ered districts to be a wasteland, but 
this is a mistake for there is no waste 
land anywhere. 

Birthplace of the winds, purifier of 
the atmosphere, the great sanitarium 
for over-worked nerves, the common 
meeting ground of eafth and heaven, 
it is the home of many wild things; 
some of them feared and reviled by 
mankind, but each having a place in 
Nature’s economics. 

This district, larger than some states, 
in the 70’s was infested by a band of 
wild horses, cursed by all the ranchers 
bordering the desert, for the lure of 
the wild, free life is always a tempta- 
tion to the ranch horses to escape from 
their slavery. One band was led by 
a stallion that was a perfect example 
of equine beauty. From tossing mane 
to flowing tail, from pointed ears to 
wiry hoofs, he was dynamically alive. 
Aphrodite never showed lovelier con- 
tours than this desert king, with his 
broad chest, even body and tapering 
legs. 

An appeal from the ranchers, who 
had lost many horses, to the cowboys 
at the close of the roundup, brought 
a response from three footloose vaque- 
ros, who thought that if they could 
capture the leader the easy dispersal 
of the band would follow. 


is ery horse is the shyest of all 
wild animals, and a horse that 
has suffered man’s tyranny and es 
caped to a wild bunch is the shyest 
and most suspicious of any. This 
stallion was cunning beyond belief. He 
seemed to have an uncanny intuition 
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of perilous places, always scouting 
ahead when approaching a desert 
waterhole before letting any of the 
less fleet of foot approach. At the 
first sight or sound, at the least scent 
of the unusual, he drove them all 
away and scattered them so it was 
impossible to bunch them again for 
driving. 

Time and again the best riders and 
ropers of Pipe Spring desert had tried 


———————— 
PORTRAIT OF A POET 


| oUD utterance cannot say as much 
as you do 
| 


Without raising your voice. 

But is that strange? | 

Faith is soft-spoken, 

Hope sounds not a trumpet, 

Nature— 

How silently she says the big things? | 

And has not Love the gentlest voice | 
of all? 1 

—Charles Wharton Stork. 


——— 


to get within roping distance of the 
stallion. As frequently, even with the 
best of horses and most cunning plans, 
they were made a mockery, for the 
stallion outraced, outwitted and out- 
classed them. 

One morning, early, three riders 
found the stallion exploring, with sev- 
eral mares, a small box canyon where 
were sometimes pools of water after 
the infrequent rains. Two of the boys 
took post on opposite sides of the can- 
yon, while the third waited behind a 
big boulder on the level ground at 
the mouth. This man was accounted 
one of the best long-rope throwers in 
Southern Utah and Northern Arizona. 
He was mounted on the best cow 
horse in that section, “Old Bally,” who 
had never been beaten in a race. 

At the first alarm the bunch came 
tearing down the creek bed, whirling 
past the two waiting boys. Each rider 
in turn swung their ropes for the lead- 





er—and missed. 
As the bunch drew near the last 
watcher the stallion was far in the 


lead of all except one old white mare, 
who was racing with her head close 
to his flank. And they were traveling! 
The boys afterward declared that 
“that there stud an’ ol’ mare traveled 
so fast they set th’ grass afire, an’ th’ 
smoke got in our eyes so’s we couldn't 
see what we was ropin’ at.” And that 
wasn't much of an exaggeration, for 


the pair were “smoking” the trail as 
they came. 

The waiting vaguero on Old Bally 
shot out from behind the boulder and 
snapped his rope at the stallion’s 
head. The ground was level, Old 
Bally had placed him near enough, and 
the noose opened out just where the 
stallion’s head should have entered 
the loop. Just as it seemed certain 
that the loop must settle about his 
head, he cunningly dropped his nose 
almost to the ground and the rope 
struck his neck, slid along his back 
until that hammer-headed, misborn, 
miserable flea-bitten old mare shoved 
her ugly head squarely into it! 

Snubbing the rope around the horn 
of the saddle and bracing Bally against 
the shock, the cowboy used language 
that may have classic and Biblical au- 
thority but will not be repeated here. 
The mare brought up at the end of 
the rope with a chug that nearly broke 
her neck, and flopped her heavily on 
her side. The cowboy didn’t want 
that homely old animal, but neither 
did he propose to lose a good rawhide 
riata, and so the merry war began. 

Coming to her feet with eyes blaz- 
ing, teeth snapping and ears flat to 
her head, the mare charged straight 
at her captor, squealing with rage. 
Could she have taken a long run on 
the rope she might have broken it and 
won loose. Balked in this, she at- 
tacked with teeth and forefeet, but the 
rider fended her off until his com- 
rades rode up and, roping her forefeet, 
threw her. 

“Now,” said the unhappy captor, 
“We'll have it out.” Getting off Bally, 
he cinched the saddle on the mare and 
climbed into it. 

If there were any tricks of bucking 
that grey mare did not know, they 
were tricks which have never been in- 
vented. She tried every trick known 
to the range, but without success, and 
finally gave up, sullenly allowing her- 
self to be guided at the rider’s will. 
And so began the record of as remark- 
able a mare as ever was recorded from 
the Pahreah to the Pecos. 

She was mean, homely, tricky and 
ornery beyond belief; but she was 
swift, tireless and unkillable. Her repu- 
tation for wildness became notorious, 
and yet she was as tireless and swift 
a piece of horseflesh as ever came on 
the range. She won every long dis- 
tance race she was entered in. No 
day’s work was so strenuous but what 
its close found her ready to buck and 
fight on the least excuse. She was at 
once the terror and pride of the re- 
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muda, for woe betide any indiscreet 
horse that strayed beyond certain lim- 
its; he was chased back by a snapping, 
kicking, striking whirlwind that chas- 
tened them all impartially. 

Very early some irreverant scamp 
named her the “Hellion,” and by that 
name she was known and cursed 
throughout range-land. She surely 
tried to deserve the name, and eventu- 
ally came to recognize it. She also 
seemed to form a sneaking liking for 
her captor, following him sometimes 
and never refusing to exert herself 
when called upon. The first race she 
was entered in she was disbarred for 
running up on the leader and either 
trying to drag the rider out of his sad- 
dle or to eat his horse. 

She was a terror to any stranger 
coming near her, but one day in Provo 
the owner saw a melancholy Mormon 
looking pensively at the mare. When 
the owner came up he asked mourn- 
fully if that was his horse. Answered 
affirmatively, he inquired where her 
owner got her, and on being told 
sighed and said, “I owned that misbe- 
gotten mare once, an’ she run away 
two year ago. Ef y’ don’t believe it 
feel on her left shoulder an’ you'll find 
a two-bit piece under the skin thet we 
put in there when she was threatened 
with sweeny. I wasted a good silver 
tworbit piece on thet’a critter, an’ she 
never was wuth it.” 

Sure enough, the quarter could be 
felt under the skin on the left shoul- 
der and so the cowboy pulled out of 
his pocket a quarter of a dollar which 
he gave the Mormon, demanding and 
receiving a bill of sale in exchange. 
The original owner later volunteered 
the information that the mare had been 
considerable expense to him in the 
matter of broken harness, agricultural 
implements and personal injuries, and 
he was glad to be rid of her; this last 
after he had helped demolish a good 
supply of “valley tan”, as the home 
brew of those days was called. 


"ee fall the roundup circled 
through the Sanpete district. One 
night in the little town of Pokumpok- 
ket when a lot of cowboys had drifted 
in for an earned celebration, a rustler 
held up Pinky Joe’s gambling joint. 
He did a good job, too; lining up his 
victims facing the wall, he emptied 
their pockets of coin, took all their fire- 
arms and lethal weapons, and then 
drove them down through the trapdoor 
into the cellar. 

The hole had no other exit. Bolting 
the trapdoor above the robbed gam- 
blers, the rustler stuffed the money 
in his shirt, sauntered leisurely across 
the street, picked out a pony with a 
new saddle and swung aboard with a 


satisfied sigh. He drove home his 
spurs and called cheerily “Giddap !” 

Who says there isn’t an over-ruling 
Providence who punishes sinners? Be 
it known that from the whole caballada 
he picked the one horse which he 
shouldn’t have chosen for a getaway— 
that flea-bitten grey Hellion. With a 
squeal of joy she welcomed the stran- 
ger and “giddapped” with sudden and 
enthusiastic responsiveness. 

Forgotten were the long, cold hours 
of waiting. Here was a Heaven-sent 
chance to warm up, and eagerly she 
seized it. She cat-hopped down to the 
blacksmith shop. She pitched and 
churned the miserable rustler clear 
around the block, and just as the im- 
prisoned gamblers came bursting out 
of Pinky Joe’s place here she came 
whirling up and, with a final squeal, a 
buck and hunch sent the demoralized 
thief spang into Pinky’s doorway. 

Joyously the gamblers swooped 
down upon the dazed and half stunned 
victim of mistaken judgment, and joy- 
fully they cleaned him of his ill-gotten 
gains. Then they proposed to tie him 
on Hellion and let them fight it out. 

The rustler’s pitiful pleading for 
shooting, hanging, anything but a fur- 
ther ride, might not have prevailed; 
but here the Hellion’s owner took a 
hand, declaring he’d shoot anyone that 
tried it. 

“T ain’t goin’ to have,” he said, “that 
hoss’s disposition ruined by no damn 
thief”; which statement, his audience 
knowing the “disposition” and reputa- 
tion of the aforesaid “hoss”, brought 
such a burst of laughter that the jas- 
per was tied up and left for the min- 
istrations of the sheriff. 

One crisp, cool day that fall on the 
beef roundup, a little, towheaded, white 
eyelashed cockney with buttermilk 
colored eyes drifted into camp and 
announced to the awe-stricken bucka- 
roos that he was “a ’oss trainer and 
breaker from the h’old country,” of 
super-excellence and experience. Not 
in the least modest, he related how “’e 
‘ad ridden ’osses h’after the ’ounds, 
and broken many a bad un.” “Man”, 
he said, “they’ve ‘osses as is ‘osses 
there, not like these puny little runts 
that never know what h’oats is, an’ 
’aven’t strength enough to do anything 
h'if they wanted to.” 

It was not long before someone pro- 
posed that he tackle the Hellion, and 
Tommie was willing and anxious to 
show his horsemanship. So the little 
flea-bitten mare was caught and blind- 
folded, Tommie’s little pancake saddle 
with canvas girth put in place. The 
snaffle bit and bridle of four reins was 
adjusted, and Tommie in all the glory 
of whipcord knee-breeches, varnished 
puttees, and bright spurs came forth 
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to battle. He had in his hand some- 
something that looked like a cross be- 
tween a child’s cane and a hockey 
stick, with a leather loop on one end. 
Oh, but he was IT. 

He climbed carefully up, adjusted 
his four bridle reins, settled his feet in 
the iron stirrups and nodded proudly 
to the man holding the Hellion’s head, 
“Letta go!” 

The blinder was whipped off, the 
men jumped back, but Tommie sat 
proudly erect with high-bent knees. 
The mare was braced and _ tense, 
scarcely sensing the situation. Tom- 
mie spanked her with the hockey stick, 
and punched her with his bright, new, 
shiny spurs. “Git hup!” he said. 

The Hellion did, and so suddenly 
that Tommie lost his hockey stick and 
two of his reins the first jump. At the 
second both stirrups flew away from 
his feet and he clutched the saddle fore 
and aft with a death grip. The Hel- 
lion jumped nimbly in the air, coming 
down stiff legged. Tommie’s eyes 
rolled out on his cheeks and back again 
—or so Bert Riggs said—and finally 
the mare ducked her head between her 
forefeet and shot her back up with a 
sudden snap that sent Tommie a-sail- 
in’ and a-sailin’. He landed on the 
back of his neck and shoulders, and 
for a few moments the boys were 
afraid he’d broken his neck, but a 
grunt and a mumbled ctrse showed 
the imported horse trainer still alive. 

When he had been picked up and 
dusted off he told the tale of his ride 
with his astonished blue eyes bugging 
out in troubled amaze. “Wy,” said 
Tommie, “the dom brute was nothin’ 
like a ’oss. First off ’e stood on ’is 
‘ead, an’ then ’e stood on ’is ‘eels, an’ 
then ’e ‘umped ‘is back like ’e was 
sick at the stummick an’ wanted to 
throw h’up a bit; an’ then ’e comes 
down with one o’ them dirty shakes 
as loosens your teeth an’ makes your 
brains rattle. Then ’e ’umps ‘is back 
agine, an’ hoff h'l flies.” 

Answering an inquiry from one of 
the boys, Tommie replied: “Wot did 
h’I come daown so soon for? Huh!” 
pointing his finger skywards — “Say, 
d’ye see anythink h’up there for me to 
‘old onto?” 

After the roundup a lot of the boys 
took a bunch of beeves to Provo for 
shipment to market, and a half dozen 
with a good string of ponies took a 
pasear down through the Goshen coun- 
try to see what the outlook was there 
for beef cattle. From Goshen they 
trailed down toward Lee’s Ferry on 
the Colorado at the mouth of the 
Pahreah. 

The way led near the borders of 
the Chivi-Ute country around the Four 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A Product of Our Rocky Coasts 


IDDEN away under the surf- 

beaten rocks or in their crevices, 

along California’s outer coasts, 
where the waves are free from all mud 
or loose sand, and where kelp and 
other sea-weed furnish food, lives the 
abalone, one of the most interesting of 
the mollusks. Those large, ear-shaped 
shells, of exquisite mother-of-pearl, 
gleaming with every rainbow tint, that 
are everywhere displayed in California 
curio-stores, have been no fairy castles 
but these humble creatures’ dwellings. 

The name, “Abalone,” is a local one, 
heing applied to that specie of Halio- 
tids, found on California’s coast. In 
Japanese waters another species is 
known as the “Awabi.” Other species 
are known as “Far-shell,” “Aurora- 
shell, “Rainbow-shell,” and the scien- 
tific name translated becomes, ‘“Sea- 
Ears.” There are smaller species found 
in European waters, Indian Ocean, 
Africa and Australia but the red aba- 
lone of California is the largest and 
best known. 

Long have members of the human 
family been interested in these dwell- 
ers of the rocky coasts, for they are 
one of the most delicious of sea foods. 
The abalone was used for food by the 
European aborigines, also by Pacific 
coast Indians and by Chinese and Jap- 
anese, but only the last few years have 
they heen greatly prized by white 
peoples, and so popular have they be- 
come, that when rightly prepared, they 
are considered the “very pitch of deli- 
cacy.” 

Long before the Californian, busy 
with his struggle with the west, knew 
or cared to protect the abalone, the 
Japanese established tiny fishing camps 
and took these mollusks from the 
water in such enormous quantities that 
there was danger of their extermina- 
tion. These fishermen dried the aba- 
lone and shipped the product to China. 
An average catch of eight fishermen 
(a diver crew) was twenty-three hun- 
dred per day. One such camp in Men- 
docino County was operating a long 
time, before someone, not too occupied 
with personal affairs to ignore the dan- 
ger, began to agitate the protection of 
this valuable sea-food. The super- 
visors of that county declared it il- 
legal to capture abalones for market, 
without paying a license of $100 per 
quarter. The Japanese protested this 
and the license was reduced but folks 
had waked up. 

Now, the laws of California amply 
protect the abalone. There is a size 
limit law which allows the abalone to 
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pass through two or three breeding sea- 
sons before it reaches the required size. 
Another law prohibits shipping aba- 
lones from the state either fresh or 
canned and the drying of abalones is 
now taboo here. Also the raw shells 
cannot be shipped out of the state. 
This makes the abalone industry dis- 
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stream 





E couNTs the silver 
pours through: 
Dimes, nickels, dollars, all the tinkling 
stores 
That many hands have gathered from | 
| far shores, 
| 
| 


| 
as it | 


Sheckels from Bagdad, coins from | 
Timbuktu 

His wicket gate an archway looking to 

stone-girt channel where a river 


| 


| A 





| Then, slowly, this dissolves, and on 
him pours 

A wealth of 
knew. 


sun across a stream he 





The bars of his stout cage become tall 
trees, 
human stream 
mighty flow 
Of a great river where he used to go 
And count the silver coins thrown by 
the breeze 
Across its surface 
have gone 
How can they 
dawn! 
—Howard McKinley Corning. 
it 
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ever find again the 





tinctly Californian, for with the ex- 
ception of Mexico. California has the 
only abalone of commercial value. 


oR commercial purposes, the aba- 

lones are taken from the rocks of 
the ocean’s bed by divers. A crew 
(usually Japanese, who are very pro- 
ficient at this work) goes out in a 
small boat and a diver using a diving 
suit and helmet, goes down, and with 
a short, sharp iron bar, pries the crea- 
tures from the rocks to which they 
cling with wonderful strength. The 
crew follows the diver’s progress and 
signals, and hoists the net of abalones 
to the boat. This net is filled in an 
astonishingly short space of time. The 
divers work in water up to sixty feet 
deep. 

In some districts abalones cannot be 
taken for commercial purposes unless 
twenty feet beyond extreme low-tide 
line. In other districts they cannot be 
taken with diving apparatus and in 
still others it is forbidden to take them 
at all, for commerce. So the people, in 


general, have an excellent sport re- 
served for them—that of prying off 
the abalone, at the extremely low tides 
which come a dozen times a year. 

The red abalone is found a little 
above extreme low tide line, while the 
black and the green, smaller species 
of the California coast, are nearer the 
shore. 

Abalone steak is quite the choicest 
protein dish that California has to of- 
fer. To get this on the market in 
prime condition, requires quick, effi- 
cient work by several workers. At the 
wharf in Monterey, they are prepared 
on a large scale. To remove the aba- 
lone from the shell, it is stood on edge, 
on the large end and a sharp iron or 
chisel pushed under the thin edge, next 
to the shell. The shell is raised and 
thumped, not too hard, and the chisel 
thus cuts through the muscle attached 
to the shell. The creature is then dex- 
terously turned over and thumped on 
the table on its thin edge. The edible 
part, the great central muscle, falls 
forward out of the shell, leaving the 
entrails in the shell. This is quickly 
and easily done and much less offensive 
than dressing a chicken. 

These solid muscles are passed on to 
other workers who with sharp knives 
trim off the edges so that only a white 
block of muscle remains. The abalone 
seems absolutely free of any fat or 
oil. 

They are then passed on to the slic- 
ing machines which slice them into 
large, flat steaks about one-fourth inch 
thick. Workers, with wooden mallets, 
with a few deft strokes now pound 
the steak until the muscle is relaxed 
but not broken. These are then packed 
into boxes and speedily shipped to 
San Francisco. 

Here is where the sportsman, who 
gathers his own, has the advantage, 
for he can immediately roll his in flour 
and fry them in a pan as he would 
pork chops, for the fresher they are 
the better. 

The secret of having tender abalone 
(that will cut with a fork) is to dress 
as quickly after taking from the water 
as possible, and pound with a flat mal- 
let, immediately after slicing, with the 
accent on immediately. The muscle 
can also be pounded whole and pot- 
roasted as beef or veal, or it can be 
pounded and minced for chowder. 

It is easily canned for home use by 
cold-pack method and hours of cook- 
ing cannot make tough abalone if it 
has been pounded as soon as dressed. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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A Woman Painter 


RAWBERRIES, Honey, Hot 

Dogs!” Motoring to Carmel- 

by-the-Sea I read this home- 
painted sign facing the San Francisco 
road. A student in psychology that 
rancher! He knows the public's pro- 
pensity for wanting everything local- 
ized. 

On arriving in Carmel I discovered 
this same urge for localization echoed 
in the art line. Waiting in M. de 
Neale Morgan's simple studio—where 
one’s horizon is extended in spite of 
oneself—I marvelled at the varying 
“wants” of the studio visitors who 
drifted in during the afternoon. A 
composite of their interested and sin- 
cere preferences would sound some- 
thing like this: 

“What have you today? Do you 
happen to have a few yards of blue 
sea, the bluest that comes, striped with 
pines, bordered with nice pretty sand 
dunes dotted with colored wild flow- 
ers. .. And, Oh, yes, I forgot, a few 
Old Monterey senoritas with hoop 
skirts, mantilias, guitars, all that sort 
of Spanish thing, dancing in front of 
the Stevenson House with Point Lobos 
—its spray dashing high, fog very 
dense—for background. Yes, all on 
one canvas, please!” 

I thought to myself that it could be 
no easy matter for a Carmel artist to 
please studio visitors. I caught Miss 
Morgan’s kindly eye. She smiled good- 
humoredly. She knew how it was. 
Considered individually all these pref- 
erences were reasonable enough. Con- 
sidered in the aggregate they must 
seem disconcerting to an artist. 

But Miss Morgan’s choice of sub- 
jects covered very nearly all the pref- 
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erences, although of course not on one 
canvas. She had studied Carmel from 
every angle although, I believe, there 
were no dancing senoritas. 

After all the visitors had gone I 
sat down quietly to look about me. 
Some household duty had called Miss 
Morgan away—she is one of the few 
artists who enjoy the homely service 


Much was suggested in a few sweeping 
strokes of an apparently masculine 
brush. No puttering with unessen- 
tials. The main note was _ struck, 
whether of mood, outline or mass and 
then all the detail which intrigues the 
merely photographic eye was ignored. 
Carmel was before me in all her dis- 
tinctive moods. 
= was “Sparkling Sea”, a one- 
sitting study sketched quickly in 
after a December rain. The cliffside 
was ruddy with its copper autumn 
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involved in every-day family life. My 
first impression as I looked-——my view 
no longer obstructed by bustling, en- 
thusiastic visitors—at the large virile 
canvases was one of bigness, space. 





“Stevenson's 
House 
at 
Monterey” 


Painted by 
M. De Neale 
Morgan. 

















tones. The air of the forezround 
warmed as the noon sun rose higher 
and the morning fog was slinking 
away in the distance. The Monterey 
cypresses echoed in their crisp blighted 
under-branches the copper color of 
the fall earth. I drew a deeper breath. 
Who said that one has no feeling of 
the change of seasons in California! 

Not far away was “Dunes and 
Lupin” smothered in soft sea-edge 
fog fragrant with wild flowers. 
Mauves, filmy pale green-blues and 
silver. Dunes towering above you 
like fairy hills. This was done in 
opaque water color-tempera—in which 
medium Miss Morgan always ex- 
presses herself most happily. 

Then there was the cold Carmel fog 
among tall, tali pines, the fog that is 
moist with salt and the smell of pines, 
fog that distorts yet beautifies as it 
distorts. 

There were sunny summer days with 
the Pacific radiant in its summer Med- 
iterranean blue under a cloudless, fog- 
less sky. There were rocks warmed 
by the summer sun, rocks overhang- 
ing quiet pools which reflected the rich 
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blues, reds, yellows of stained glass. 


I entered gardens aglow with holly- 
hocks and all the flowers that draw 
their brilliance from soil that lies near 
the sea, flowers that give broken vistas 
of the ocean behind their vivid petais. 
Then there were quiet cloistered gar- 
dens flanked with ‘dobe walls. 

Miss Morgan has great faith in the 
beauty to be found in still-life painting. 
Her fall fruits were a delight in color, 
rich and sturdy in their purples, golds, 
greens. She has done Oriental still- 
lifes of oblique-eyed figurines from 
the East, chaste filigree balls and lux- 
urious brocades. And what a sense of 
surfaces Miss Morgan has! 

While I could find rocks with rough 
wild spray—lI said every mood—it was 
apparent almost at once that Miss 
Morgan loves nature at rest, composed. 
She likes to paint thé repose of un- 
windy days—sheltered nooks of coast 
or cliffside and adobe gardens. 

Many, many people paint Carmel 
each in his or her own way. No one 
has achieved as much individuality 
of interpretation as she has. She is 
preéminently decorative but she never 
employs the flatness of mere murals. 
ler canvases have unmistakable depth, 
perspective. She has chosen technique 
peculiarly fitted to suggest things just 
the way she sees them. She is decid- 
edly individualistic. Remy de Gour- 
mont, writing of the Symbolists said, 
“The work of a writer should be not 
merely the reflection, but the enlarged 
reflection of his personality.” This is 
what Miss Morgan succeeds in giving 
us, the enlarged reflection of her in- 
tensely personal impressions. In reach- 
ing the symmetry of design latent in 
her line and mass work she never ig- 
nores drawing. When she began her 
career as a painter she first worked 
in charcoal drawing casts for two 
years at the San Francisco Art Insti- 
tute before touching color. 

Miss Morgan is a graduate of the 
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“OLD CYPRESS” 


San Francisco Art Institute, a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco P S Work 
in Memorial Museum, Del Monte; of 
the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, N. Y.; of the 
National League of American Pen 
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Drive.” 
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M. De Neale Morgan. 
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"rom the painting by M. De Neale Morgan 


Women, Washington; of the West 
Coast Arts: of the California Water 
Color Society. 

Some months ago Miss Morgan ex- 
hibited at the Stanford Art Gallery. 
There to that gallery an art loving 
woman wandered. This woman knew 
all about the sea—every possible color 
of which it was capable. She had not 
lived ten years in Hawaii for nothing. 
On leaving the building- she could not 
resist a word with the patient curator 
. . » Miss Morgan’s one-woman show 
was a joy. But was Miss Morgan's 
water quite true? -Was it not perhaps 
an optical illusion—all those tones 
something purely subjective? 

“Have you ever béen to Carmel-by- 
the-Sea?”” asked the curator gently, 
naively. Well, no she had not. 

Two weeks later the same woman 
returned to the Stanford Art Gallery, 
to Miss Morgan’s exhibition. The 
curator found her seated appreciatively 


(Continued on page 91) 
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A House Divided 


L N THE early nineties of the 
century just closed, there lived, 
in the state of Iowa, a family 
of four, father, mother, son and 
daughter. They dwelt, so far as ob- 
servers knew, placidly together. What 
slight family discord was apparent to 
outsiders meant little to the commun- 
ity, for the patriarchal life of that time 
resulted in disagreements and resent- 
ments in many other households than 
that of David Brock. 

There was in David Brock an im- 
placable sternness. Justice—without 
mercy even to himself—was his funda- 
mental code. 

Labor unceasing was his second arti- 
cle of faith. He drove himself merci- 
lessly. His family also felt the push 
of his tremendous energy. His wife, 
Lydia, “slave to the wheel” of her 
own keen desire for financial gain, 
needed no spur from the husband; 
but Adam, the son, of small aspiration 
and little practical interest, needed con- 
stant goading, and received it. 

The main bone of contention in that 
household was as to how Adam should 
spend’ his time. For a year, now, his 
energies had not been exclusively di- 
rected along channels conducive to 
anyone’s financial advantage. David 
Brock, always unrelenting, was at his 
wits’ end. This son of his was not 
playing up to expectations. He was 
turning out “worthless.” And such a 
spectacle maddened the parent whose 
whole life had been dedicated to unre- 
mitting industry and _hard-handed 
thrift. 

There had formed during the past 
few months in David’s mind, a half 
developed notion; but one provocative 
of much silent meditation as the somber 
man followed his plow, or drove his 
slow team townward of a Saturday af- 
ternoon. This notion, revolutionary, 
daring,—almost insane, he told him- 
self — was pleasant to contemplate by 
reason of its absurdity. Yet it recurred 
to him, alluring, almost terrifying to a 
mind fixed in the round of years of 
habit. Of this plan he said nothing. 
He scarcely admitted to himself that 
such a thing as he considered could 
have a place in his serious thought. 

There was a powerfully abrasive 
quality in the disposition of his wife, 
Lydia. She had an infuriating capa- 
city for illogical and unintelligent re- 
sistance. Her tongue was like a two- 
edged sword. During almost twenty 
years, he had borne her tirades, her 
caprices and her recriminations. His 
mind seemed growing stunned from 
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constant invective. Perhaps, had he an- 
swered her in kind, instead of bearing 
her revilings for the most part in stoic 
silence, he would not have found him- 
self, on this certain spring morning, in 
a mood of black despair. 


E SENSED intuitively that on this 
day he was to do some deed, he 
scarcely knew what, which would cut 
the Gordian knot of custom and rou- 
tine into which he had sunk; which 
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LOST ACRE 

RE nothing flourishes 

Save bur and bottom-weed, 


Never any kindly seed 
The sour clod nourishes. 





The big bees hurtle over, 

Bruising their wings on dusty stalk 
and stem. 

The bluet and meadow clover 

Take heed of them 

And come no nearer than the mea- 
dow's hem. 


Yet will I build a house 

On this sad plot of mine, 

With hedgerow and garden close, 
Large leaves and little leaves, 
Swallows under the eaves, 
Creepers and columbine. 


For my life was a bare land 

Watered by no springs, 

That changes under your hand 

To a fertile and fair land, 

With green and blossomy things 

And a flutter of young wings. 
—Jessica Nelson North. 
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would open new doors to him—doors 
perhaps leading to disaster, but doors. . 

David Brock rose early, while yet 
the clock struck four. He was a pro- 
digious worker, as all the neighborhood 
could boast. They admired this indus- 
try in David, but entirely without feel- 
ings of emulation. Year in and year 
out, his rule was four o’clock for rising 
time. This morning, as had been his 
wont for twenty years,—indeed, ever 
since his taking possession of the home 
place at the time of his father’s death, 
—he moved in shirt sleeves and stock- 
ing feet to the kitchen. 

Presently his wife, Lydia, heard the 
rattling of pine kindlings in the cook 
stove, and the striking of a match. 
There followed the lively cracking of 
the blazing tinder, the faint fumes of 
brimstone from the sulphur match, and 
the comforting, faint odor of pine 


smoke. She heard now the sucking 
sound of the little kitchen pump over 
the sink, and the intermittent splash of 
soft water into the wooden bucket. 
Hearing finally the impact of the tea- 
kettle on the stove, she also prepared 
to rise. 

It was gray dawn when Dave 
emerged from the batk door. There 
was a thin coat of ice over the mud 
puddles, and his heavy, cowhide boots 
crunched through it as he made his 
way to the stables which stood in 
shadowy silence some twenty rods to 
the west of the house. The odor of 
budding maples was heavy in the air; 
already the temperature was rising 
with the sun. Small icicles along the 
barn eaves seemed on the verge of 
dripping. Cocks were answering each 
other across the pastures, their lusty 
hullaballoo echoing hollowly from 
within carefully shut henroosts. Spar- 
rows chirruped sleepily on ridge-poles. 
Faint winds swung the hay wisps dan- 
gling from the lofts. 

The entire area of the farm yard 
now began to be filled with a whitish 
luminosity pouring from the east 
through the heavy growth of maple and 
cottonwood that formed the windbreak 
to the homestead. The orient sky, 
against which the thickly planted rows 
of second-growth maple were silhou- 
etted in vivid outline, now assumed the 
faintest rose hue, and David Brock, 
pausing an instant, was aware of the 
first streaks of sunrise suffusing the 
slumbrous east. He stood silent, listen- 
ing intently. Far up the highway to 
the west was the sound of an approach- 
ing horse and buggy. Silently he turned 
and disappeared into the shadowy in- 
terior of the stable. 

Meanwhile, after her custom of 
twenty years, Mrs. Brock had risen 
also. As usual the teakettle sang pleas- 
antly in the kitchen when she entered, 
and a comfortable heat radiated from 
the cast iron of the range. She fed 
a stick of well-seasoned oak upon the 
flames, and turned to the stairway, a 
steep enclosed flight shut off from the 
rooms below by a narrow door. 

“Adam!” she called. “It’s time t’ gii 
up. Yer pa’s out already.” 

There being no response, she called 
a second time but without apparent 
avail. 

“The scamp!” she fretted with a pe- 
culiar querulousness of tone which was 
apparently habitual. “He’s used him- 
self up at that party. I s’pose I’ve got 
to help with the milkin’.” 

At that time in the central states, the 
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women were regularly depended on to 
assist in chores. Hence, moving a little 
more briskly now, despite her one hun- 
dred and eighty-odd pounds, she set 
the oatmeal to steam, pushed the coffee 
pot to the back of the stove and was 
about to leave the house. Once more, 
however, she turned to the stairway. 

“Adam!” she cried, this time shrilly 
and with an aggrieved and impatient 
note in her voice. She stamped, too, 
on the lower step of the uncarpeted 
stairs. Again, there was no answer, 
and with a show of increasing anger 
and indignation the mother mounted to 
the upper floor, entered the small-room, 
—that sloped with the gable of the roof 
on both sides,—and peered through the 
gray light at the unrumpled square of 
patchwork counterpane which covered 
the couch of her first-born, her only 
son. She stared in amazement; then, 
as if to reassure herself of the actuality 
of the phenomenon, she approached the 
bed, and threw back the quilt. 

“He ain’t home yet!” she exclaimed. 
“My stars!” 

In a manner indicative of petulance 
and anxiety combined, she hastened 
down the narrow stairs and out of 
doors, the basque of her calico gown 
sagging untidily over the hips. Near- 
ing the barn, she saw standing in front 
of the wagon-shed a shiny top buggy, 
its crimson wheels splashed with mud, 
its shafts dropped negligently into a 
pool of broken ice and roily water. 
The rump of a bay horse, harness dan- 
gling, was just disappearing within the 
shadowy barn door. She followed 
close behind, and was in time to catch 
the opening sentence of a lively alter- 
cation between father and son. 

“What kept you so late, boy ?” asked 
the father from somewhere within. 

“Like to know whose business it is, 
what kept me,” responded a sullen 
voice. 

“As to that, young man, you'll find 
out whose business it is, if this is goin’ 
t’ be the regular program.” 

“Regular program, if I say ’tis,” 
came back in a tone of exasperation 
and defiance. 

“Now, see here,” replied the enraged 
father, “I’ll not stand any of your im- 
pudence. And I'll have it understood 
from the word go that there’s goin’ to 
be no more o’ this skyiarkin’ around 
the township by no son o’mine. Do 
you hear me?” 

There was the sound of a harness 
slammed upon its hook for reply. 

“Do y’hear me?” 

“Yeah I hear ye all right ; but I don’t 
give a damn.” 

Mrs. Brock, in an attitude of ag- 
grieved and persecuted motherhood, 


advanced to the barn door, but met her 
offspring, pale with rage, making his 
exit. 

“Adam,” she exclaimed in a voice 
wherein were mingled the lugubrious 
accent of self-conscious martyrdom 
and the note of neglected motherhood, 
“what’s the matter with you and yer 
pa so early in the day?” 


oe confronted her angrily. He 
wore a suit of pepper and salt 
shoddy which was just on the safe side 
of being too small for him; pointed 
tan shoes, rather muddy; and a made- 
up four-in-hand tie of gray and black 
striped silk under a turn-down cellu- 
loid collar. His hair of a dull brown, 
curled slightly in front of his large 
ears, beneath the brim of a faded tan 
“hard” hat. His eyes were a steely 
gray, and were set just a trifle too close 
together. There were a few freckles 
on the bridge of his amorphous nose. 
His mouth, which had a certain obsti- 
nateness about it, was slightly con- 
cealed*by a young mustache the hue of 
corn-silk. At sight of his mother he 
paused in his precipitate exit from the 
presence of patriarchal wrath and re- 
plied hotly: 

“Now, what’re you hangin’ ‘round 
here for?” 

The brown derby was rakishly tilted 
over one ear, the gray eyes were blood- 
shot, and the dull hair, usually roached 
and pasted artistically over the son’s 
left eyebrow, now trailed in a mop 
across his temple. 

“You go on in the house,” Adam 
commanded laying hold of the studding 
of the door with a gnarled though 
unsteady young hand. 

The mother, ruffled with suppressed 
indignation at the youth’s disrespect, 
advanced upon him undaunted. 

“Young man,” she retorted shrew- 
ishly, and in a voice of habitual author- 
ity habitually disobeyed, “I won’t stand 
for any more—” 

“That’s right,” interrupted the 
father in a suppressed voice, “Stand 
there arguin’.” 

The mother turned quickly and be- 
held her husband, who had but now ap- 
peared in the doorway. He carried a 
three-tined pitch fork in his hand. 
Something sinister in his whole de- 
meanor, more subtle than his obvious 
impatience, made her spring forward 
and catch his arm. There was a mo- 
ment of absolute silence, during which 
the mother and son watched the men- 
ace in the father’s posture change to 
an attitude of what seemed indiffer- 
ence. The mother’s querulous and can- 
tankerous interpretation of her place 
in life resumed its sway. She turned 
to Adam. 

“Don't you hear what yer pa says? 
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Get them clo’es off!” For the moment 
she seemed the ally of the father, but 
she added, “He seems pretty wrought 
up.” 

Adam made as if to move toward the 
house. He shuffled unsteadily, and the 
crisp morning air bore the volatile odor 
of brandy, which seemed curiously for- 
eign to that atmosphere of Puritanic 
parsimony. Suddenly the father’s voice, 
intense yet subdued, arrested him as if 
a rope had been drawn taut about his 
neck. 

“Well, what d’ye want now?” Adam 
snarled, turning half ‘round and glar- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Y’ve been drinkin’ again.” 

“Well, what’s that to you?” 

“David! Don’t—” began the mother 
in a shrewish voice, veering suddenly 
to the defense of her son. 

“You be quiet.” Something porten- 
tous in the father’s tone silenced her. 
She stood, open-mouthed, staring- 
while the two men confronted each 
other. On the face of the elder a 
cloud of despair had descended so that 
a bleakness like that of a leaden De- 
cember day pinched his features and 
lent an ashen light to the cheeks that 
showed above the short growth of 
graying whiskers. From that weather- 
beaten countenance, the deep-set eyes 
gleamed out upon the defiant son with 
the cold intensity of stone. As if strug- 
gling to conceal an inner turmoil too 
great to be borne, David spoke at last. 

“I want you two to keep still until 
I’m through talkin’.” His tones grew 
steadier as he continued. A note al- 
most conversational, stole into his voice. 

“T’ve been doin’ a lot o’ thinkin’ 
these last two months. You, Adam, 
don’t seem to gather the meanin’ o’ 
makin’ a livin’. And you, Lydia, don't 
seem t’ see where this whole business 


is goin’ t’end. It’s ruination. Ruina- 
tion! Night after night you trail 


around—” 

“Now, I won't have you abusin’ your 
own flesh and—” 

“Not a word,” warned her husband 
in a voice that trembled again with an 
access of wrath. “You trail all over 
this county, layin’ asleep till the middle 
o’ the day, while I feed you and buy 
your clo’es for you, and pay your 
debts.” He turned to Lydia. “Stand 
by him, humor him, pet him like a 
baby,— and in the end poverty for the 
four of us!” 

As these words were spoken the 
woman drew away from both men. 
An inscrutable obstinacy had settled 
about the lines of her mouth. She 
stood staring fixedly into the distance, 
her chin slightly elevated as if in con- 
tempt. Adam, his face now turned a 
pasty white under the freckles and tan, 
stood lankly staring but also remained 
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silent. There was another pause, dur- 
ing which the sounds of the new day 
rang sharply—a milk-wagon, laden 
with eight-gallon cans, clanked and 
rattled by along the frozen mud of the 
turnpike, a flock of guinea hens set 
up their creaking cries from the hen- 
roost, a calf bleated plaintively, and the 
wheeze of a buck saw from a neighbor- 
ing woodshed indicated that by now 
other humans were astir in the dawn. 

“And what am I comin’ to?” de- 
manded David. 

“How do I know,” muttered the 
youth, shifting uneasily from one foot 
to the other and bulging his trouser 
pockets with his fists. 

“Simply this,” continued David 
Brock. He had apparently attained 
complete composure. The conversa- 
tional quality of his remarks gave al- 
most the effect of cheerfulness and dig- 
nity. Mother and son, compelled again 
to heed him by reason of that very 
semblance of calmness and control, 
stood hypnotized as at the spectacle of 
a transfiguration. Certain lines of care 
and pertinacity seemed instantaneously 
erased from that bearded countenance. 
The brow was placid as the brow of 
one who makes the supreme renuncia- 
tion of his life. As he spoke, an ex- 
pression of utter amazement over- 
spread the faces of his hearers. In a 
clear and indifferent intonation David's 
words were uttered : 

“From this minute on, you two can 
run this place. What you make is 
yours, and what you lose, you stand 
for. As for me—I move on.” 


"tap pore was a long stillness. The 
wind stirred the maples and blew 
the feathering bloom from their bud- 
ding boughs all about their feet, an 
icicle broke away from a nearby eave- 
ledge and crashed, tinkling, into a 
frozen pool. Mrs. Brock spoke first. 

“Dave!” she gasped, “You don’t 
mean that! Surely you don’t mean 
that!” Her contemptuous aloofness 
had vanished with her perpetual ag- 
grieved and injured air. She was evi- 
dently shocked into momentary sin- 
cerity. 

But David, without a word, turned 
away. With one gesture of his arms, 
he seemed to put everything behind 
him—the past, his wife, his son, his 
own interest in life. He passed the 
two slowly by and moved to the kitchen 
door, walking like one in a dream, yet 
supported from within by an indomi- 
table determination and the strength of 
a mature decision. The mother turned 
an awed and miserable face upon her 
son and fixed him with a steady gaze 
of reproach and appeal. 


“Adam,” she cried in panic. “Say 
somethin’ to yer father!” 

But Adam was speechless. 

Her face grew suddenly blanched 
and pinched. Her eyes burned with 
the intensity of a sudden and novel 
anxiety. She clutched his arm. “Say 
somethin’!”” But by now the father had 
slowly opened the door and disap- 
peared within the house. 

Passively the young man allowed 
her to lead him into the kitchen and up 
the steep and narrow steps to his room. 
Here he sank down on the unrumpled 
bed, flung himself backward across 
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nation’s 


UR birth gave history 
your name, 


Recording on its pages your great 
deeds. 
No hesitation 
came, 
No clouds obscured from you your 
country’s needs. 
Pure were the thoughts you planted 
in man’s heart, 
Nor is your harvest fully garnered 


marred when duty 


ret ; 
Still Bl and thrives the tree that 
hed its start, 
In hallowed ground 
purpose wet. 
Each passing day your wisdom is 
revealed, 
Each added year some richer prom- 
ise gives; 
Your presence led our fathers in the 
field, 
Your spirit leads us still to that 
which lives 
In Liberty and Peace, for which you 


with honest 














fought 
To gain Eternity, the goal you 
sought. 
—John A. Prentice. 
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it, his arms and legs sprawling in the 
abandon of combined exhaustion and 
intoxication. In another moment he 
had sunk into a sodden slumber, snor- 
ing and twitching uneasily. The 
mother, obeying her native instincts as 
well as the habits of a lifetime, drew 
off the muddy tan shoes and loosened 
the made-up four-in-hand. On her 
face disgust and petulance were 
mingled with motherly solicitude and 
anxiety. She hurried in her labors, for 
she could hear David below-stairs 
tramping about the house. She could 
locate him in their bedroom. She 
heard the creaking of a drawer, and 
the familiar slam of a chest-lid. 

Descending to the ground-floor, she 
stepped into the kitchen just in time 
to see the farmer leave the house. He 
carried a small bundle done up in a 
large blue bandana handkerchief, like 
those she had seen tramps bearing 
along the state road. Her heart smote 
her: could it be that he was to adopt 
the life of a vagabond? 
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“Dave!” she called in a voice piti- 
fully faint. The man not so much as 
turned his head, but plodded stolidly 
toward the barn. Again his demeanor, 
something that mesmerized her into a 
fascinated observation of his doings, 
held her fast. She saw him hitch a 
team of heavy work horses—the oldest 
and poorest on the place—to the light 
“democrat wagon.” Her eyes followed 
him as he stuffed the body of the ve- 
hicle with clover hay, threw a sack of 
oats on top of it, finally placing the 
small bundle wrapped in the blue ban- 
dana in the front seat. Mounting to 
his place over the wheel, he touched 
the team sharply with a long black- 
snake whip and drove away, the iron 
tires of the wheels ringing against the 
chiprock with which miry spots of the 
farm yard were paved. The owner 
and proprietor of this holding, re- 
nouncing it utterly, not so much as 
turned once to look back. It seemed to 
the woman there on the step as if he 
were merely off for one of his weekly 
trips to Manchester. She kept, ever 
after, that image of him,—a stoop- 
shouldered figure in a rough, gray 
overcoat, with grizzled white whiskers 
clinging closely to a firmly set jaw, 
and cold blue eyes that gazed fixedly 
ahead as the plodding old work-team 
passed by the house and out upon the 
state road that led, straight as an ar- 
row, into the mystery and adventure 
of the West. 


CHAPTER II 


HE state road is a turnpike that 

leads due west from Dubuque to 
Omaha. In winter it is for days well 
nigh impassable from the presence of 
huge snowdrifts blown across it which 
gradually sink down in spring to form 
an equally impassable thoroughfare; 
for the liberated moisture saturates the 
clay and quicksand of its composition, 
producing quagmires as deep as Tophet 
and as hard to get out of. 

On the morning of the departure of 
David Brock, a “mover’s wagon,” 
hauled by a rawboned, dapple-gray 
team, approached the Brock homestead 
from the east. There sat a sallow-faced 
couple in the driver’s seat. In the 
gloomy cavity beneath the round can- 
vas top of the conveyance, shone the 
bright face of a healthy-looking black- 
eyed girl, about fourteen years old. Be- 
hind this wagon followed a second, un- 
covered, and loaded high with the non- 
descript furniture and kitchen gear of 
a rather improvident renter family. A 
handsome young fellow drove the 
drooping bay team. A forlorn cow 
lagged behind, at the end of a short 
rope. 

Thirty years ago, renters were by no 
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means so common as they now are in 
that region. At that time the old home- 
steaders had not yet forsaken plow 
and husking-peg for the leisured ca- 
reer of the retired farmer in some 
adjacent village. Hence a mover’s 
wagon always created a sensation, es- 
pecially when mired down as was often 
the case. 

Indeed, on this very morning the 
rear wheels of the 
suddenly sank to the hubs in the yel- 
lowish and sticky composition beneath. 
With oaths and fierce lashings of a 
long blacksnake whip, the sallow-faced 
driver urged the feeble team forward. 
The result was the snapping of a tug 
and the floundering of the thus liber- 
ated beast in a viscid and bottomless 
hole. The abused animal struggled a 
moment, groaned and grunted as if in 
a frenzy of fear, lay over on her side, 
and refused to move though curses and 
blows and kicks were showered upon 
her by the inturiated driver. The sal- 
low-faced woman sat stolidly, a 
scrawny hand holding the scant plaid 
shawl about her neck and shoulders. 
Occasionally she emitted a_ hollow 
cough. Presently the handsome, though, 
as could now be seen, lanky, driver of 
the second team clambered down from 
his seat and made his way forward. 

“Well, dad,” he drawled, in an in- 
different monotone which carried with 
it a note of biting sarcasm, “I see yer 
gittin’ results as usual.” 

“None o’ that, young man,” shouted 
the irate father. “If yer worth yer 
salt, help git the mare out o’ this!” 

“Certainly !”” responded the son good 
humoredly. He undid the shackling 
harness as he spoke, addressed in 
gentle and soothing tones the desper- 
ate brute prone in the mud, then gave 
a quick command. 

“Gee-up, Jane!” 

The heavy creature heaved violently, 
sank back, lunged forward and to one 
side, caught a firm footing and stood 
trembling and blowing on all fours. 

There was a hollow cough from the 
wagon seat. A raw wind blew across 
the desolate levels, for the morning 
was more like early March than late 
April, and the telephone poles beside 
the pike hummed dismally beneath 
lowering skies. The boy, evidently 
about twenty-one on close inspection, 
took in the situation, while a look of 
anxiety deepened on his pleasant 
though careworn young face. 

“Cold, ma?” he asked. 

“Yes, Phil, this settin’ still drives the 
chill clear to my bones.” 

“Here’s a house,” said Phil. S’pose 
you go on in and git warmed up.” 


forward vehicle 


OVERI 


‘woman 
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Or mother apparently weak from 
long illness, lowered herself pain- 
fully over the fore-wheel of the wagon 
and trudged feebly toward the farm- 
house. It was a customary thing for 
her to do this since such mishaps as 
the one described were of frequent oc- 
currence. Meantime, the older man 
had begun repairs on the harness. Cop- 
per rivets and a hammer were produced 
from a tool box, the broken leather 
was spliced and clamped, the shaken 
and abused horse was reinstated, a 
heavy plank from alongside the wagon- 
bed being placed beneath her feet. 
More timbers were laid to form a lever- 
age, the huge wheel was pried out of 
its lodgment, still more timbers were 
shoved beneath it and across the fissure, 
which had filled by now with muddy 
water; and at a word the equipage 
moved on its way. With proper pre- 
cautions taken, the second wagon was 
likewise maneuvered across the treach- 
erous ground, the languid cow trailing 
disconsolately behind. 

“All aboard,” shouted the boy. 

The girl had been playing about the 
wagon, and was about to clamber up 
to her place when it was recalled that 
the wife and mother was not yet on the 
scene. 

“Go call yer ma, Virginia,” com- 
manded the master of the caravan. 

The order was executed, the sick 
once more installed on the 
driver’s seat, and the whole procession 
again in motion, the child spoke up: 

“Ma,” 

“Yes, Virginia.” 


“You'd thitk them folks in that 
house ‘d be happy, wouldn’t you?” 
“Yes, you'd think so,” said the 


woman, wearily. 

‘But they ain’t, are they?” 

“It ain't always a comfortable house 
and a warm fire that makes people 
happy, child,” said the mother. 
“Though I’m not sayin’,” she added, 
“but what such things would be wel- 
come if I had ’em.” 

“We're close to the new place, 
Lucy,” said the head of the family just 
then. “Look ahead there.” He pointed 
with a calloused and weatherworn fin- 
ger toward a grove of willows and cot- 
tonwoods set in a square and com- 
pletely surrounding a dreary huddle of 
buildings. The house was a plain 
frame structure, the usual upright and 
ell, and was painted a dingy yellow 
or ochre hue, common at the time 
throughout that part of the state. The 
top bricks had fallen from the chim- 
ney; calico rags were stuffed into the 
apertures left by broken window panes. 
A cloud of sparrows perched on the 
ridgepoles of the staggering outbuild- 


ings. A devastated strawpile, browned 
on the long the 
weather, but worn a bright yellow at 
the base by the constant assault of 


cattle traveling around it, 


sides exposed to 


slouched in 
the midst of the miry stable yard. 
The family momentarily 
more animated, even the sick woman 
craning forward the better to see the 
manner of habitation she was destined 
to occupy. Presently they turned slowly 
in at the rakish and irresponsible-look- 
ing gate and came to a halt before the 
deserted house. It was by no means 
an inspiriting dwelling. 
sighed. 


became 


The woman 
The child, always eager and 
full of the optimism of the young, 
clambered down from the rear of the 
wagon and ran screaming and laughing 
to the front door. The woman, assisted 
by her husband, made a painful de- 
scent over the wheel, and toiled slowly 
after her. The man proceeded to un- 
hitch the tired horses and the solitary 
cow, who now lifted her voice in 
mournful bellowings, likely in the hope 
of receiving an answer from a neigh- 
boring herd. 

The house, as the two future house- 
keepers found it, was sadly in need of 
cleaning; but that must wait until a 
partial moving-in was accomplished. 
The youngster, somewhat awed at the 
silent and gloomy interior, moved curi- 
ously about over the floor littered with 
the refuse always bequeathed by de- 
parting renters,—old magazines, brok- 
en cups and saucers, knife handles, 
the lids from fruit jars, discarded gar- 
ments,—the whole conglomeration 
musty and odorous. Here and there 
the lathing showed through broken 
plaster, and the floor sagged treacher- 
ously in a corner, while the general 
atmosphere of neglect and despondency 
was now heightened by the ghostly 
echoes sounding throughout the vacant 
rooms as if the reverberating voices 
of all its previous inhabitants still re- 
mained though the owners thereof had 
scattered to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. The sick woman, suddenly 
overcome by the burden of mind and 
body, sank in exhaustion on the nearest 
window sill, and stared apathetically 
before her. ; 

The sound of scuffling feet aroused 
her. The men were tugging and strain- 
ing at a heavy cast-iron range that had 
temporarily wedged itself in the 
kitchen doorway. Already, moving-in 
was well along. Glancing out, she per- 
ceived the unhappy cow investigating 
the strawpile, and the horses, freed of 
tether and harness, luxuriously rolling 
in the litter of the barnyard. Ina sur- 
prisingly short time the family was 
established in its new domicile. In- 
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curious farmers from farther west, ob- 
serving smoke once more curling from 
the kitchen chimney, remarked to each 


other : a 
“T see Parker’s got a new renter. 


CHAPTER III 


Won BROCK dismissed the last 
spelling class, closed the green 
cardboard-covered Webster, and said 
briefly, “Books aside.” There followed 
a subdued shuffling of feet, a murmur 
of whispers and titters, and the slam- 
ming and thudding of felt-bound slates 
as her order was executed. “School 
is excused,” she said mechanically, and 
pandemonium followed as her numer- 
ous charges snatched their dinner pails 
from the floor and their hats from the 
cast iron hooks along the gray-painted 
board wall of the school-house and 
stormed out of doors. Their cries and 
laughter filled the now empty and echo- 
ing room for a moment, footsteps and 
shouts receded in the distance, and 
she was left alone in the dead silence 
of the little room. 

She looked about her now as she 
often did upon the scene of her activi- 
ties. She wore a demure air of pride 
and proprietorship, for the position she 
held as teacher in “District No. 2” had 
not come to her as a gift from the 
gods. Rather, her second-grade cer- 
tificate, testifying to her proficiency in 
the common branches, had become hers 
through much travail of mind and flesh 
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IN THE CITY 


QO: I have known a starlit moun- 
tain top, 
And moonlight golden on the desert 


sands, 

And I have dreamed across a summer 
lake, 

Whose waves caressed our boat with 
tender hands. 


And yet, tonight, with you, between 
these walls 

That half divide us from the sleep- 
less town, 

I find the joy that fled me tho I slept 

Beneath the pines with white stars 
looking down. 

—Sarah Hammond Kelly 
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for her family had been far from 
kindly in their feeling toward her am- 
bitions, Adam ridiculing and deriding, 
her mother openly hostile, her father 
silent. However, here she was earning 
her thirty-five dollars a month and 
boarding at the Palmer’s, a hospitable 
and friendly family who lived in a large 
house half a mile to the west of the 
school. 

Her little domain,—a box of a build- 
ing, with three windows on a side, a 
lightning-rod, bearing a green glass 


ball, fastened primly to the front gable, 
and a single entrance, whose sill was 
hollowed by generations of scampering 
and shuffling feet,—was a proud heri- 
tage. She had decorated the drab, 
boarded-up interior with prints of 
Washington, Lincoln and General 
Grant. Festoons of linked, colored pa- 
per were draped symmetrically around 
the room above the high-silled twelve- 
pane windows. A long platform ex- 
tended across the entire front. On it 
stood a pine table with a dictionary 
and a bell at one end, and an empty 
porcelain vase of intricate design and 
elaborate gilding at the other. Behind 
her chair was a much-abused_ black- 
board bearing the deeply cut initials of 
various bullies and terrors of days gone 
by. 


HE gazed expectantly out the win- 

dow, her eyes following the road 
leading westward and toward home. 
A rolling pasture, closed in by a gray 
board fence, spread a pale green ex- 
panse of sprouting grass downward to 
a small pond and thence upward to 
the neat picket fence of the Palmer 
kitchen-garden. The sun had gone un- 
der a cloud, and the entire scene lay 
placid as a picture in the melancholy 
light of waning day. A woodpecker 
cried shrilly and hammered with vigor- 
ous reverberations on the corner of 
the old building. The girl rested her 
elbows on the table and her rounded 
chin in her palms. 

Occasionally she lifted her head as 
if listening intently. As no one arrived, 
she rose presently, stepped to the door, 
and looked out to the. westward along 
the highway. No figure was visible; 
she paused irresolutely as if disap- 
pointed. The sun had reappeared, very 
low in the west now, and cast level 
rays along the luminous pasture, fali- 
ing with gentle effulgence on the girl’s 
copper colored hair, her white neck 
and delicately curved shoulders. She 
wore a dark blue gown of some strong 
wool stuff fastened at the neck with 
a square cameo pin. Her hand, as 
it shaded her clear blue eyes, was not 
large, neither was it fragile. It sug- 
gested rather a personality of pride and 
will. 

It was Friday night, and, as her cus- 
tom was, she prepared herself to go di- 
rectly home, a distance of some five 
miles along the state road to the west- 
ward. Adam was due, but since he did 
not appear, and she was restless from 
long confinement in the school room 
and full of bounding health, she made 
up her mind to anticipate him by walk- 
ing up the road. Hastily she drew on 
her rubbers and her blue mackintosh. 
Standing a moment before the little 
mirror in the corner over the water- 
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bucket, she set upon her shining head 
a jaunty small round hat of black 
velvet. Smiling a little at the distorted 
vision of herself that the uneven sur- 
face of the glass threw back, she 
stepped quickly out of doors and turned 
the key in the lock. 

Spring was well along. Wild geese 
cried above her head. She could hear 
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WITH BIRDS 


E WALKED accompanied with birds, 
Heard everywhere their twitter- 
ings, 
While all our world knew lifting 
wings. 


They found, those songsters! arcane 
words 
Interpreting such mystic things 
As Loss and Love’s rememberings. 


Along the dune-reach that engirds 
This lonely isle where summer sings, 

We could not make our way for birds 
Nor hear the sea for twitterings. 


What bridal guests were mating birds! 
All night, all day, such whisperings! 
And then Love lifted vagrant wings; 
Song muted . . . half-remembered 
words, 


—Winifred Davidson. 
& 




















the whistle and rush of their wings 
as the triangular flocks sailed north- 
ward. The ponds were vocal with the 
treble of the frogs. Crocus and hypa- 
tica flowers were springing in the 
ditches. She stooped now and then to 
pick the first violets. Here and there 
shy dandelions opened tentative eyes 
of pallid yellow. In the sheltered nooks 
beneath the maple rows and in the 
lee of plum and osage orange thickets, 
the grass was already a rich green. The 
plowed fields were fragrant with the 
pungent odor of fertile soil. Black- 
birds gathered in choirs and sang de- 
liriously in the cottonwoods. An exhil- 
arating element was in the atmosphere, 
so that she was prompted to draw 
breath after breath of the mild air deep 
into her lungs, nostrils expanded, heart 
bounding. 

Adam still remained derelict from 
his beaten path of duty, but presently 
she heard quick hoofbeats behind her, 
and turning beheld a brisk-stepping bay 
filly hitched to a mud-splashed top 
buggy in which sat a youth of perhaps 
twenty-one,—a clean-limbed young fel- 
low, dark blue of eye, and with a head 
of close-cropped brown hair. He wore 
a gray suit and a soft-collared white 
shirt. 

“Hello, Julia,” said the youth pleas- 
antly. “I saw you starting out on foot 
so I thought I'd just hitch up and over- 
take you. It’s a long walk—five miles.” 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Book of Etchers 


F A MAN or woman of achieve- 

ment may deserve a story — 

“personality” stories, these are 
called in professional parlance— 
why should not a_ good _ book 
also have a story given it; a story 
which shall be something aside from 
the customary review? Surely there 
are books which possess personality, 
which hold more than the impress of 
the author’s quality. They are few, 
it must be admitted; but, being few, 
they are apt to be lost in the flood of 
so-called literature which flows from 
the publishers’ presses, and all the 
more reason for giving them more 
than ordinary casual notice. 

There has recently come from one 
of the Eastern publishing houses* a 
volume of this sort. It is a book hav- 
ing the surface beauty which attracts ; 
it has the deeper and more lasting 
beauty which comes of value and sub- 
stance. Expressing the distinctive per- 
sonality of its author, it has charm and 
distinction of its own so that one, 
reading its pages, feels that he is in 
conversation with two friends. One 
of these speaks his mind emphatically, 
incisively, at times with almost vitriolic 
force. The other listens, faintly 
amused, throwing in the occasional 
word which soothes the sting of his 
companion’s recital. 

The book is not a new one. The 
first edition of Joseph Pennell’s 
“Etchers and Etching” was issued in 
1919. This, the second edition, con- 
tains additional matter and a new 
preface by the famous author-artist. 
There are additional handsome plates 
illustrative of the matter in the text. 
And so it comes as an old friend, but 
as a friend who has accumulated new 
experiences, new adventures which are 
eager for the telling. 

Joseph Pennell requires no intro- 
duction to those who keep even casu- 
ally in touch with the world of art. An 
acknowledged master in his line, any 
word from him comes with the weight 
of authority and this, which holds not 
only a discussion of various master 
etchers and their work, but also a sur- 
vey of their processes, is distinctly a 
volume to take place with authorita- 
tive texts. 


Ls HIS general preface Mr. Pennell 
says: “There are endless series 
of art books—and endless schools of 
art, endless lecturers on art and art 
criticism. But so far as I know there 
are no series of books on the Graphic 
Arts, written or edited, by graphic art- 


*The Macmillan Co. $12.50. 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


ists. This series is intended to be a 
survey of the best work of the past— 
the work that is admitted to be worth 
studying—and a definite statement as 
to the best methods of making draw- 
ings, prints and engravings, written in 
every case by those who have passed 
their lives in making them.” 

Further on he says: “I am not, in 
the technical part of this book, going 
into the history of the methods of 
work. . . . I propose to describe 


cial catalogues, and, the end of all, a 
commercial success. . . . 

“Now this book is intended for the 
student and collector, and I propose in 
the historical part, which will be as 
short as possible, only to discuss the 
work of etchers of universally ad- 
mitted position, and that without any 
reference to their lives, or their gains, 
or their scandals, or their period.” 

And discuss the work of etchers Mr. 
Pennell does, with utter frankness. 
Later on—in the preface to the second 
edition—he says: “Though no new 
etchers have made a name or fame in 
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William Strang 


and explain as fully and as clearly as 
possible, the best manners of making 
etchings, especially those not yet de- 
scribed, but employed today ; and sup- 
plement these descriptions and expla- 
nations by examples gathered from my 
own practice and that of other etchers 
in America, France, Germany, Italy 
and England. i 

“Everything about making an etch- 
ing can be learned from an etcher in 
a morning: but it will take the student 
all his life to put his learning into 
practice: and even then he will almost 
certainly fail to become an etcher; 
though he can easily become a success- 
ful manufacturer of commercial cop- 
per plates, commercial states, commer- 





the last four years, several well known 
men have died, among them Auguste 
Lepere, a brilliant artist and crafts- 
man, thoroughly trained, . . . An- 
other death to be lamented was that 
of Zorn, though I cannot say I much 
regret the end of the output of his 
prints for they had become feeble and 
photographic beyond words—though 
the last had none of the photographic 
look about them. Zorn was the sky 
rocket of etching—and the stick is on 
the way down. A most brilliant painter 
utterly devoid of a sense of line, he 
made, however, an enormous financial 
success practicing a craft which he 
had not the most elementary real 


(Continued on page 85) 
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O*r WORLD had been buried in 
white stillness since early win- 
ter. Recently another ~ terrific 
storm raged, flaying the forest and 
lashing the high peaks with wind and 
sleet. The new storm froze solidly as 
it beat down on the fall of previous 
storms. It now lay twelve feet on the 
level and from thirty to forty along 
the backs of the ridges and in the 
gullies below. 

It had been a trying winter for 
Bill Goodwin and “Woodchuck” 
Charley Wakefield, for they hated all 
things pertaining to winter: not only 
the cheerless season itself, but the 
aging, energy-halting winter time of 
their own lives. 

For many, many years Goodwin 
and Wakefield had been faithful fol- 
lowers of the Mother Lode. To the 
local children they appeared as a 
pair of old gnomes who had always 
lived up in the Woodchuck Woods 
near Gold Lake, but by a few of their 
own generations still living, they were 
remembered as gallant prospectors in 
the days of booming mines and color- 
ful pay sands. 

But the days of romance and ad- 
venture were over. Now bent and 
gray, the partners occupied them- 
selves as watchmen of a large min- 
ing company’s dam. 

Their work was not arduous. When 
orders were phoned up from the mine 
six miles below, to turn on or shut 
off the water they obeyed. In spring 
when snows began to melt and tur- 
bulent waters thundered down the 
ravine, they watched the floodgates 
carefully. In winter they did nothing, 
for the dam was frozen over and the 
water ditches were buried under 
many feet of snow. 

As regular as the day, Bill began 
to growl before he got his shoes on 
in the morning. 

Woodchuck, driven to bay by his 
partner’s endless wrangling, stopped 
at his putterings many times to stem 
the tide of Bill’s arguments. Though 
it was of no use, Woodchuck fought 
mildly back to preserve his pride and 
standing. 

This particular afternoon found 
Bill more grouchy than usual. Seated 
squarely in front of the stove, he 
forced Woodchuck to literally walk 
over him each time he opened the 
oven door to look at the bread he was 
baking. 

Bill, with his feet on the fender of 
the oven, teetered noisily back and 
forth on the hind legs of his old 
cane chair. 


By ETHYL HAYES SEHORN 


“Can’t you move a trifle?” sug- 
gested Woodchuck. 

Bill deliberately continued to rock 
back and forth as though he had not 
heard the question, then drew down 
his shaggy brows. 

“No, I can’t” he roared. “T’wasn’t 
necessary to bake today, noway!” 

A wordy skirmish followed. Bill 
had the last word. He always did. 


OR AWHILE there was peace until 
Woodchuck, without intention, 
got on Bill’s nerves again. 

“Only one thing we’re wanting,” re- 
marked Woodchuck. “If the pesky 
weather’d let up and some good 
friend’d drop in with a newspaper—” 

“Oh, is that right—only one thing 
we're wanting, eh?” mimicked Bill 
sarcastically. “Well, you’re long since 
got sappy and it don’t take much to 
make you happy.” 

Woodchuck’s eyes glowed for a 
minute as he stooped to take the 
bread out of the oven. 

“No use calling names, Bill,” he 
chided gently. “I was learned to look 
on it as a mean business.” 

“Hum. Who learned you all that 
sweetness, Charley?” asked Bill, the 
sugar in his tones hardly covering 
the bitterness of his intent. 

Late in the afternoon the temper- 
ature changed. Dark clouds crept in 
overhead, and once more it began to 
snow. Large, soft masses fell and 
lay loosely packed upon the hard 
crust. Bill watched it sullenly, scow- 
ling through the frosted window. 

“Cold,” sniffed Woodchuck, rising 
and putting more wood on the fire. 
“T feel like I got a chill.” 

It stormed all that night and all 
through the next day. An arrogant 
north wind slapped the flying snow 
against the rugged faces of the great 
buttes on the crest of the ridge. 

Another depressing day followed 
for Woodchuck and Bill. Outside, the 
wind blew steadily, a bitterly crying 
gale that blotted out distance with 
swirling whiteness. Snow reached the 
eves of the cabin and the windows 
were completely buried with it. 

Woodchuck suffered the dreariness 
patiently, bothering about with pots 
and pans and trving to win Bill’s fa- 
vor with good things to eat. But it 
was of no profit. 

The phone had been useless since 
the storm before last, and every bit of 
reading-matter had been spelled out 
until it could almost be repeated word 


by word. Life had become a smoth- 
ered existence; the days nothing less 
than entombed gray nights. 

And still Woodchuck shivered. 
Silent and restless, he pulled on his 
old coat and sat nearer to the stove. 

“I’m getting grippe,’ he remarked 
to himself. “I need some quinine.” 

Bill turned distasteful eyes upon 
him. 

“Quinine!” he exploded. “Might as 
well want for fresh strawberries! 
How’s a human to get down to town 
from Woodchuck Ridge on a day like 
this, and back with your old quinine?” 

“If the snowing’d let up a bit, a 
real man could make it,” answered 
Woodchuck. Then he crept closer to 
the stove, for he ached miserably, and 
his head throbbed with fever. 

Bill argued that point and many 
others, citing past hard winters and 
the almost superhuman feats that had 
been accomplished in storms by men 
they both knew. For an hour he kept 
it going, giving no apparent heed to 
Woodchuck’s flushed face and blood- 
shot eyes. Too wretched to make 
reply Woodchuck huddled nearer the 
fire, mumbling for his need of quinine 
now and then. 

Bill threw up his hands in disgust 
and stamped about the cabin, stiff 
muscles and aching joints jabbing raw 
spots in his disposition. 

“Next winter,” shivered Wood- 
chuck, “we mustn't forget to put in an 
order for quinine. It’s almost impos- 
sible to get to town weather like this 
if we need things of that kind.” 

3ill looked over at him then 
laughed loudly. “Don’t you fret about 
me a-trying to get down town for no 
quinine,” he cackled. “If I was to get 
down there, I’d stay, by gad!” 

“Nuthin’d please me more than to 
have you down there,” Woodchuck in 
huffy spirit told him. 

Bill wore himself out scoffing and 
laughing at that remark and finally 
because Woodchuck refused further 
argument, got up and fussily betook 
himself out into the adjoining shed, 
loudly banging the door behind him. 

Glancing up at the rafters, he be- 
held his snowshoes. A determination 
formulated in his brain. He reached 
up and pulled down first one long ski 
and then the other. 

An hour he gave to waxing them 
and adjusting the straps. At last when 
they pleased him, he stood them up 
with the guide pole against the wall. 

Then he opened the outer door. His 
next task was in shoveling himself out. 
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When he had dug up to the surface of 
the snow, he rested on his shovel and 
studied the landscape, scratching his 
whiskery chin and shaking his head. 

“Sure a tough job,” he admitted, 
“but I’ve had enough living here with 
that old whining humbug! I’m going 
to town, that’s what! And stay there!” 

It was too late to go that night, but 
early in the morning before Wood- 
chuck awoke he would leave this place 
—leave Woodchuck, the old stiff- 
necked, sky-pilot imitator! Yes, if he 
had to spend the rest of his days in 
the County Farm. 

Morning found Bill even stronger in 
his purpose. It had ceased snowing, 
but the sky was overcast and dull. 

When daylight came, Bill strolled 
innocently to the shed. 

Woodchuck was still in his bunk 
half dozing. Without a word or a 
backward glance Bill closed the door 
and was gone. 

From the beginning it was hard 
going. The new snow lay soft and 
slushy and Bill found himself often 
falling waist deep into it. However, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the first part of the trip was the worst. 
Kom the cabin, which hung up on the 
mountainside above the dam, Bill had 
to break trail down across the buried 
river and then push his laborious way 
up the steep canyon slope on the oppo- 
site side. It was three miles to the 
summit, then easier going for two and 
a half miles along the ridge, finally a 
very steep half mile drop took him into 
the town. 

For three hours Bill floundered up 
the hill, wheezing for want of breath, 
and the old heart of him hammering 
from the terrible effort. 

But he never wavered. On, on, he 
swished, with the long, narrow shoes 
cutting knife-like margins through the 
snow. Now on top of frozen sleet for 
awhile and easier going; then down 
again into the soft slush, mushing and 
struggling! 

3etween puffy breaths Bill kept up 
an everlasting spluttering. “He wants 
quinine! Quinine—a day like this ! 
Must have it! Talks about it all the 
time. Well iet him come and get it. 
then! I’m rid of him—him and his 
quinine! Think I’d wade a trail like 
this for quinine?” And he stopped 
long enough to shake a fist back at 
the cabin—and to ease for the moment, 
his tortured lungs and heart. 

It was after eleven o’clock when Bill 
reached town. Wonder was that he 
ever got there at all. Though com- 
pletely worn out, his eyes sparkled 
with delightful anticipation. The 
town! Tobacco and gab! Comfort and 
company! Laboriously he toddled to- 


ward the hotel to take a room and rest 
before lunch. 

But before he got to his bed his 
presence in town created a mild furore. 

“Glory!” gasped the hotel keeper's 
wife, “how in the world did you get 
down here, Bill?” 

“Snowshoes, of course. Tired of 
that old tomb—and that old nuisance, 
Wakefield.” 

“And you left him up there all 
alone?” 

“Sure, I did!” he answered with a 
swagger as an expression of evil de- 
light lit up his face. 


@ — —- 
LOVERS 

Ox moon is a stern wardress, 

| Stern and cold as death. 


| She will have silence in her halls, 
| No needless step or breath. 


And hush, dear love, speak low; 
| We'll keep her law of silence, 
| And she will never know 


| So hush, dear love, walk softly, 


The flame and tumult in us 

As we pace gravely by, 

The glory shut within us 

That would shame her from the sky. 
—Frances Holmstrom. 


——— = 


It was then that the company’s doc- 
tor stepped in. 

“How’s your partner?” he asked. 

“Whining as usual—says he’s sick.” 

“And up there alone! Bill, you old 
devil—what do you mean! Wood- 
chuck was very sick with lagrippe last 
winter. I'll put up some medicine and 
you take it back with you.” 

“Back!” roared the old fellow. “I 
ain't going back. I just got here!” 

“Ain't he the meanest old man God 
ever made,” whispered the hotel 
woman. 


ie LUNCH Bill joined the circle 

around the great stove. Later 
he took a hand in a game of cribbage 
that was going on in the corner. 

But as time passed and shadows be- 
gan to lengthen, a distracting uneasi- 
ness took possession of him. He tried 
to drive it away, but the nervous con- 
straint persisted until it grew to be a 
harrowing perplexity. Bill glanced up 
from his cards and peered outside. A 
slight fear took possession of him. Re- 
morse and regrets stung him. He was 
old—old and childish—that was the 
reason he acted this way—that’s why 
he fought and bickered with Wood- 
chuck—like two perverse children. No 
definite thoughts formed in his mind, 
he rather felt things more than he 
thought them—that he wanted to be 
back with his partner in his cabin. 

He had carried the bluff too far. He 
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must get the quinine and make tracks 
for home at once. 

Twenty minutes later Bill was on 
the trail again. 

Going was harder and slower than 
coming. Energy had been spent, 
muscles were stiff and strength de- 
pleted. Looking up at the sun, Bill 
realized that no time should be lost. 
While daylight lasted he must push on 
and make time, otherwise—all eternity 
would do him no good! 

Streaks of crimson behind the heavy 
gray clouds betrayed the traveling sun. 
A duskiness began to settle down over 
the timber. Lower in the gullies, it 
was already dark. 

Old Bill trudged wearily on. At 
times, rather absentmindedly, 
he patted a box in his pocket. 

The climb up the steep incline out 
of the town had winded him sorely 
even before his long homeward jour- 
ney began. When he reached the ridge, 
Bill was about done. Each plunging 
step was a measured effort. Yet, some- 
how he crept along, sucking air into his 
famished lungs, panting and shaking, 
his muscles twinging with every move- 
ment. ““No use—he thought. “No use 
can’t make it.” But he plowed on, 
struggling, hoping. “What made me 
try to make it tonight—For what?’ he 
asked himself. But he knew! 

Accustomed to hazards in the past, 
Bill knew that the hardships of his life 
were assets still to be reckoned with in 
conquering the great snows and winter 
trails. If it hadn’t been for this, he 
would never have reached the summit. 
But reaching it, his last atom of 
strength was gone. He fell exhausted 
against the snow-ladened bough of a 
half-buried tree. There he lay. 

The sun set and darkness blanketed 
the mountains. From the timber came 
the gruesome wail of a cougar. 

Later a full moon flooded the coun- 
try with light. Bill revived a bit, patted 
his pocket and tried desperate'y to re- 
gain his feet. He fell back helplessly 
among the boughs. 

A terrible faintness took possession 
of him, and his mind grew vague and 
light. Unconsciousness was creeping 
upon him—when suddenly a thunder- 
ous whirring beat in his ears. A loud 
crackling followed, and the tree that 
supported him snapped and began to 
move! A vortex of wind struck him 
in the face and tore at his lungs. The 
next instant he was wrapped in an 
eddying spindrift of snow; he felt 
something jerk—loosen, give way and 
move! In a flash he was being carried 
away in the slide! : 

The momentum grew. Ahead, tons 
of yesterday’s soft snow raced down 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Memories of Old San Francisco 


NCE the water came up to 
@) Montgomery Street; then, in 

the days of 1849, and for many 
years afterward, the leading street of 
San Francisco. Soon followed the pile 
driving and the filling in, so that the 
late fifties saw the business traffic move 
many blocks northward, the creation 
of new streets and the extension of 
others — Sansome, Battery, Front, 
Davis and others, all parallel with 
Montgomery, and such side streets as 
Washington, Clay, Merchant, Com- 
mercial, Sacramento, California, Pine 
and so forth. This extensive improve- 
ment was followed by the building of 
the post office, corner of Washington 
and Battery, the American Hotel on 
Sansome Street and the many business 
structures clear to the waterfront. The 
railroad came in the late sixties and 
as a necessary adjunct the erection of 
the long, large ferry building. 

It was shortly after the made 
ground had taken on the appearance 
of the real thing that Fort Gunnybags, 
on the south side of Sacramento near 
Davis, was the scene of the hanging 
of Casey and Cora, the slayers repec- 
tively of James King, of William and 
Marshal Richardson. The Vigilance 
Committee, commanded by William T. 
Coleman, did not with the hangings 
cease work for the moral purification 
of San Francisco but issued the stern 
order that all undesirables should be 
deported. The order was obeyed but 
in the early sixties many of the of- 
fenders came back and were not mo- 
lested. 

I remember well the re-appearance 
of Charles Duane, as he dragged a 
paralyzed leg along ‘ Montgomery 
Street, and of one-legged Ned Bing- 
ham, the actor, who daily paraded 
Washington Street in the vicinity of 
Maguire’s Opera House, where he had 
once played nightly to admiring audi- 
ences. The old city hall on Kearny 
Street, opposite Portsmouth Square 
-served for over a quarter of a century 
to warn lawbreakers that.the way of 
the transgressor is hard. The earth- 
quake of 1868 played havoc with much 
of the made ground and so cracked 
and shattered the city hall that until 
strengthening repairs had been made it 
was consideréd unsafe for the trans- 
action of official business. 

Portsmouth Square, now  orna- 
mented by a monument to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, was nearly bare of 
verdure in the early days. It fronted 
Waverly Place on the southeast, a sec- 
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tion given over to vice and adjoining 
the disreputable purlieus of old China- 
town. Both eyesores were destroyed 
by special act of providence during the 
great catastrophe of 1906. Dupont 
Street, nearly up to that year of havoc, 
had nothing to give it claim to being 
a clean street until the lower part ter- 
minating at Market Street was 
widened and the name of the widened 
section changed from Dupont Street 
to Grant Avenue. Then an intelligent 
white-washing process obtained its will 
so that now Dupont from end to end 
suffers nothing by comparison with 
other streets in which law and decency 
abide. 


TEVENSON for awhile was a resi- 
dent of San Francisco and he 
made the acquaintance of Charles 
Warren Stoddard during one of his 
rambles over Telegraph Hill. Stod- 
dard was then the occupant of a pic- 
turesque shack, located near the sum- 
mit where even the goats scorned to 
travel. He had spent many months in 
and about the Hawaiian Islands and 
the landscape and the dolce far niente 
characteristics of the natives had been 
adequately portrayed. Stevenson was 
so impressed by Stoddard’s description 
that he resolved when the time was fit 
and his pocketbook permitted, to jour- 
ney to the south seas and enjoy the 
languorous life which so appealed to 
his senses. That he was able after 
some years of bitter struggle to carry 
his design into effect is a matter of 
history. He never forgot Stoddard, 
and while a resident of Samoa he cor- 
responded with his gentle mentor and 
friend until death stepped in to end all. 
Old timers will remember Wood- 
ward’s Gardens which for years in its 
unique exhibit of the curiosities of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom had no 
rival until Golden Gate Park, for long 
years given over to sand and brush, 
was elaborately improved so as to be- 
come San Francisco’s greatest outdoor 
asset. 

For years, as I have written, Mont- 
gomery Street was the great business 
street of San Francisco. Here were 
located the leading hotels—Occidental, 
Russ House, Brooklyn and _ Lick 
House, and within easy walking dis- 
tance, some not half a block away, 
were the principal places of amuse- 
ment—Bush and Standard theaters, 
Academy of Music, Platt’s Hall, Ma- 
guire’s Opera House, Metropolitan 


and American theaters and the min- 
strel houses. But time and progress 
make changes. In the eighties Kearny 
Street came to the front and Mont- 
gomery Street dropped to the rear. 
Soon Market Street took on shape and 
in a few years placed Kearny in sec- 
ond place. Skyscrapers cemented 
Market Street’s leadership and when 
the theaters followed the rush Kearny 
and Montgomery streets became in 
truth back numbers. And there was 
reason for the change. Market Street 
is and should be the main business ar- 
tery of San Francisco, for its exten- 
sion to the south leads to all the towns 
and cities in San Mateo and Santa 
Clara counties, thence down the coast 
as far as San Diego. 

Before the building of the railroads 
travel both north and south was made 
by steamboat. In 1864 the San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose railroad became 
operative and in 1869 the Central Pa- 
cific road was completed. This pro- 
gressive undertaking killed the Pony 
Express and the mail business of the 
Atlantic and Pacific steamers. 

It was while the steamboats were in 
operation on San Francisco Bay car- 
rying passengers and freight to Alviso 
where stages for San Jose and points 
south were in waiting that there oc- 
curred the most disastrous water ac- 
cident of the early days. The steamer 
Jenny Lind left San Francisco April 
9, 1853, having on board one hundred 
and fifty passengers, among them fif- 
ten women and children. Shortly after 
12 o’clock, noon, the boat being about 
four miles from the west shore of the 
bay. a violent tremor, like the concus- 
sion produced by the firing of cannon, 
was felt throughout the floating struc- 
ture. Immediately after came a thun- 
derous report and instantly the boat 
was enveloped in a dense cloud of 
scalding steam. The head of the boiler 
had blown out and the steam and boil- 
ing water gushed out with fearful vio- 
lence. The bulkhead separating the 
boiler from the cabin was shivered into 
fragments by the force of the shock 
and each fragment became a missile of 
death and destruction. 

The cabin was a closely confined 
room, about fifteen by twenty feet in 
size, with small windows looking out 
on a sort of gangway that intervened 
between it and the railing. It was 
near dinner time, the table was spread 
and five minutes before the passengers 
had been called to the cabin so that 
they might not be incommoded by the 
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rush when the dinner bell should ring. 
They were about to seat themselves 
when the explosion took place. The 
dense volume of steam rushed into the 
cabin and all there were stricken down 
as if wilted by the heat. They were 
all scalded internally, not one escaped, 
and those who were not killed in- 
stantly died afterward. Many of them 
had their clothes torn from them and 
the skin from their hands and faces 
was burned entirely off. 

The volume of steam struck against 
the bulkhead in the rear of the boiler, 
the larger portion bursting through 
the cabin, while another portion re- 
coiled then rushed forward killing in- 
stantly one of the firemen who was 
standing in front of the furnace doors, 
mortally scalding another who was on 
the forward deck and killing several 
passengers who were standing on the 
lower deck. Those of the passengers 
who were grouped on the forward 
part of the upper deck were nearly all 
saved. Among those who came out of 
the catastrophe unhurt was James 
Tobin of San Francisco. His position 
was near the companionway leading to 
the cabin when he felt the preliminary 
tremor. Familiar with accidents on 
the Mississippi River and knowing 
what the tremor portended, he threw 
over his head the heavy coat he had 
on, wrapped his hands in its folds and 
prostrated himself upon the deck. The 
furious volume of steam rushed over 
and around him but he lay with his 
hands clasped over his mouth and 
holding his breath. In about half a 
minute he raised his coat to get breath, 
found the air still hot and covered 
himself up again. In two minutes he 
uncovered, completely unhurt. But his 
coat was so burnt that it came to pieces 
in his hands. He was the only man 
among the passengers who was able 
to rise to his feet. His escape was 
due entirely to his presence of mind. 

Among the fifty who lost their lives 
in this explosion were Charles White, 
first alcalde of San Jose in 1848; J. D. 
Hoppe, San Jose merchant; Bernard 
Murphy, near relative of the late Hon. 
B. D. Murphy, state senator and bank 
commissioner; Atalie Beaucamp and 
two children, of San Francisco. 

Dr. Jordan’s museum of horrors, 
which included wax figures of the 
world’s most notorious criminals, mod- 
eled after the Tussaud collection in 
London, was one of the sights of 
Montgomery Street up to its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1906. Among the many 
objects of interest was what purported 
te be the ghastly head of Joaquin Mu- 
rieta, the pioneer California bandit and 
murderer. I say purported, for it has 
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never been satisfactorily established 
that the head was that of the notorious 
Joaquin. Before his death James W. 
Marshall, the discoverer of gold in 
California, declared that after seeing 
the head he became convinced that it 
was not the head of the Mexican he 
had known. And this testimony was 
corroberated by Joaquin’s wife, an ac- 
quaintance of Marshall, who was posi- 
tive that her husband was not killed, 
as reported, by Harry Love’s rangers 
in Cantua Canyon. 

North Beach in the early days was 
nearly as popular a resort as Wood- 
ward’s Gardens. For many years the 
little saloon and sort of eating house 
in a weather-beaten shack was pre- 
sided over by an old man named War- 
ner. The saloon and restaurant which 
occupied the main room was orna- 
mented, to use the word in a satirical 
sense, by cobwebs that had never been 
disturbed since the building of the 
edifice. They hung from the ceiling, 
stuck out from the walls and had 
never known a broom. Where they 
did not luxuriate were displayed a col- 
lection of curios brought in from all 
parts of the world by sailor friends of 
Warner. The exhibit was both rare 
and interesting, and it could be seen 
and admired by anybody who had the 
price of a beer in his pocket. Outside 
the saloon were a collection of mon- 
keys, parrots galore and a raven that 
would have delighted the soul of Edgar 
Allan Poe. This raven, perched above 
the door, would say in a low, gutteral 
voice, “Walk in, walk in” whenever 
the crowds began to gather. Every 
day Warner would serve clam chowder 
to his guests, and in spite of the dirt 
and disorder, the chowder went off like 
hot cakes. The building was a short 
distance from the bay and it was in 
this section of water that W. C. Ral- 
ston lost his life in the early seventies. 


y was while San Francisco was 
in a ferment of excitement over 
the Chinese question, while Denis 
Kearney’s slogan, “The Chinese Must 
Go,” was striking terror to the hearts 
of the Mongolians and their white al- 
lies, and while the sentiment in the 
east was distinctly pro-Chinese that 
three enterprising newspaper men put 
their heads together and evolved what 
promised to be a magnificent scheme 
for the making of money. The three 
were Chester H. Hull, city editor of 
the Chronicle and self-styled “the 
monumental liar of the Pacific coast” ; 
Sam Davis, the Nevada humorist and 
brother of Robert H. Davis, editor of 
the Munsey publications, and Henry 
C. Hansbrough, telegraph editor of 
the Chronicle and afterward for three 


terms United States senator from 
North Dakota. It was proposed to 
take advantage of the excitement by 
securing the services of an educated 
Chinese and taking him east on a lec- 
turing tour. Hull was to write the 
speech, Davis was to finance the 
scheme (it was reported at the time 
that he could obtain $3,000 from John 
W. Mackey, the bonanza king), and 
Hansbrough was to act as business 
manager. But the days passed and no 
Chinese, intelligent and foxy enough 
to fill the bill, could be obtained. 

It was reported that at this junc- 
ture Hull proposed to do the lecture 
act by making up as a Chinese. 
Whether the other partners ever seri 
ously considered the proposition is not 
known, but at any rate there were fre- 
quent wrangles culminating in a dis- 
solution of partnership. Davis went 
back to the sage brush and Hull re- 
sumed work on the Chronicle where 
he perpetrated some of the hoaxes 
which made him a notorious figure all 
over the Pacific coast. But Hans- 
brough stuck to his guns. He enlisted 
the sympathy and co-operation of Rev. 
Otis Gibson, superintendent of the 
Methodist mission in San Francisco, 
and a Chinese lecturer in the person 
of one Chan Pak Kwai was secured. 
The Chinese was a good-looking in- 
terpreter, as sharp as a steel trap and 
with an excellent command of the Eng- 
lish language. When all arrangements 
had been made Hansbrough and Chan 
left for the east. Lectures were de- 
livered in Iowa and Illinois and the 
lecturer was feted by the misinformed 
but warm-hearted people of these 
states. At last the excitement died out 
and Hansbrough and Chan separated, 
the latter to return to California, the 
former to “seek fresh fields and pas- 
tures new” in North Dakota. Inter- 
esting himself in politics he was so 
fortunate when Dakota was divided 
to be chosen one of the United States 
senators for the northern division. 

The most unique character of the 
sixties was the Emperor Norton. He 
was a Scandinavian and had been one 
of the pioneer merchants of the city. 
He met with reverses which had cast 
a cloud over his mind—such was the 
popular belief—so that he became a 
fantastic figure for the rest of his life. 
l have never believed that the “Em- 
peror” was “touched in the upper 
story.” I think that his reverses gave 
birth to the determination to hereafter 
wring from the citizens a living with- 
out working with his hands. And 
there was cool, calculating method in 
what he did after misfortune came 
upon him. His first notion was to at- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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ARIE, who’s going to take you 
MD to the Senior Hop tonight?” 

Eugene Somerset pushed his 
chair back from the dinner table and 
then without waiting for her answer, 
addressing his father. 

“Gee, Dad, do you realize it’s only 
a month until Sis and I graduate from 
college?” 

Somerset, president of The Colonial 
Bank of San Francisco, threw down 
the evening paper he had been read- 
ing—between mouthfuls of desert, as 
usual—and studied intently the eager 
face of his son. 

“Yes,” he answered after a consid- 
erable pause, “I realize it’s about time 
for you to take charge of the Mission 
branch of the bank.” 

“All right, Dad,” returned the boy, 
“just as you say.” It was evident re- 
sponsibility rested lightly on his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘What concerns me just now is 
the Senior Hop. Whom are you go- 
ing with, Marie?” He turned again to 
his sister. 

“Karl Schnelli,” came the reply in 
Marie Somerset’s soft tones. 

“That dub!” 

The tender, sweetly-grave eyes of 
the girl, eyes that always arrested the 
casual observer and made him glance 
a second time at her, widened and 
across her flower-like face flashed a 
shadow of resentment at her brother’s 
sneer, followed quickly by uneasiness 
as she caught her father’s glance upon 
her. Somerset’s thin lips were com- 
pressing themselves into a straight line 
and a frown was creeping between his 
eyes, so deep that Marie wondered 
whether it could ever be smoothed 
out. 

“Who?” he thundered. 

“Mr. Karl Schnelli,” Marie repeated 
with dignity. 

Somerset turned to his wife. 

“Anne, have you met this young 
man of illustrious name?” His upper 
lip curled. 

“He’s going to call tonight,” Marie 
hastily answered for her mother. 

“What do you know of this fellow?” 

the banker inquired of his son. 
“Not much. He’s a sort of flat tire 
a dig—but he’s been Johnny-on-the- 
spot lately so far as Sis is concerned.” 
With the last words the boy grinned 
at his sister. 

“Eugene, you’re mean and unjust,” 
the girl burst out, then stopped ab- 
ruptly—aghast at the passionateness 
of her own feelings. She felt her fam- 
ily’s eyes upon her and rushed on. 
“Why don’t you tell Father that Karl 
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is one of the honor men of the senior 
class, that he made the Phi Beta Kappa 
society which you didn’t, and—”’ 

“Don’t be catty, Sis,” her brother 
interrupted. 


Ch awe did not reply. She was 
watching her father who was 
leaning back in his chair, hands folded, 
one thumb twirling ceaselessly over the 
other—a mannerism bitterly de- 
nounced by him, in others, as a sign 
of coming age and dotage. He caught 
himself in the detested act and, 
straightened up. His glance shifted 
from his son to Marie, who suddenly 
squirmed in her chair. 

“Who are his parents and what are 
his prospects?” he asked. 

Marie remained silent. Mr. Somer- 
set glanced significantly at his wife. 

“But who are his people? Where 
does he live, child?” Mrs. Somerset 
persisted more gently. 

“T don’t know and I don’t care! I 
can recognize merit when I see it and 
a gentleman when I meet one, even if I 
am a sister of Eugene Somerset and 
my name is registered in San Fran- 
cisco’s bluebook!” Marie’s voice in 
shrill crescendo broke and she rose 
hurriedly to leave. Her father was 
equaly quick. He pounded the table 
as he stood up. 

“If my children should ever dare so 
to forget their family prestige os to be 
come too interested in—.” He broke 
off with a disagreeable laugh. 

Marie escaped blindly from the 
room. How her heart had pounded 
in consonance with that pound of her 
father’s clenched fist! She felt dizzy 
—so unanticipated, so irrefutable was 
the revelation he had pounded into her 
heart—she loved Karl Schnelli, Karl 
who had been her classmate all the 
four years of college! 

An hour later she awaited Karl’s 
coming with a strange shyness, with 
uneasiness also when she thought of 
her father’s words with their indefinite 
threat. As she looked from the win- 
dows of her home toward the West, 
she was thrilled out of her abstraction 
by the picture, — jewel-framed by 
twinkling lights, of the silvery-blue 
bay, still flushed from the sunset’s 
rays, growing more and more mellow 
in the deepening dusk. She felt lifted 
out of herself as always when looking 
off into vast spaces. She stared fasci- 
nated, with an audible intake of breath 
like a sigh. 

“What’s wrong, little girl?” asked a 
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Nightless Day 


blond young giant as the maid admit- 
ted him into the room. 

Marie started, turned, and gazed 
into the strong, smiling face. 

“Look, Karl!” She swept her hand 
toward the flame-tinted horizon. 

The spiritual glow in her eyes had 
a corresponding reaction upon the boy. 
He looked at the prospect before him 
and then back to the rapt countenance 
of the girl about whose brow curled 
soft wisps of brown hair that matched 
her eyes. An expression almost rev- 
erent crept into her face. Marie 
suddenly became conscious of his gaze. 
The delicate peach-like bloom of her 
cheeks flamed to a deep scarlet. Invol- 
untarily she dropped her eyes. 

“Excuse me while I run up and get 
my coat,” she murmured in confusion. 

A crescent moon was appearing 
over the tops of the tall gum trees 
across the street as Marie entered the 
dance hall with Karl. She caught 
her breath. 

“Oh, Karl, the beauty,—the beauty 
of the universe!” 

“And you the most beautiful,” the 
boy returned with fervor. 

Marie did not answer. In a tumult 
of emotion she threw herself into the 
whirl of the ball. She lived only in the 
moment, conscious merely of that wild 
beating of her heart and that exquisite 
thrill when Karl’s arms closed round 
her in the dance, when the warm 
glances from his dark blue eyes sent 
her blood coursing through her veins 
with grateful warmth. She was reck- 
less of all consequences. Dance after 
dance she gave to his eager importun- 
ity, heedless of the complaints of her 
other suitors or of the significant whis- 
pers of her classmates or of the secret 
protests of Eugene. The lights, the 
music, the dancers, the floor itself 
seemed ethereal. The only realties 
were Karl’s adoring gaze and Karl's 
arms bearing her swiftly, blissfully 
through space. F 

Crash! Her dream was rudely shat- 
tered. She was jolted back to reality 
by the loud applause of an encore. 

“Marie, Marie,” Karl breathed 
softly into her ear, drawing her out 
through a side door into the cool night, 
under a fragrant, lilac-bowered per- 
gola. “Darling, he whispered, holding 
her close. “You do love me a little, 
sweetheart,” he uttered unsteadily, 
softly challenging. To the girl his 
low voice seemed to melt into the fra- 
grant, starry darkness, as she lay a 
passive burden in his arms, incapable 


of speech or of action. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A Page of Verse 











GYPSY MAN 


cy FATHER Was a gypsy man 
(I heard a neighbor say), 
Nor he would hold tomorrow 
Was worth a thought today. 
A huge man and a brown-faced man 
With zold coins in his ears, 
Loitering down a road of dust 
That settled on the years. 


Hunting for a love, they say, 
Year after year; 
More like he left one behind 
To wait in fear! 


I cannot learn the source of it, 
This wandering with a clan, 

For he had much of bookish lore 
To settle down a man. 

And he had friends to hold him dear 
And on a time a home, 

But father was a gypsy man 
That he should always roam. 


The trucking of wagon wheels 
Up-hill at dawn; 

My neighbor has not seen him 
My father’s gone! 


My father was a gypsy man 
I often hear it told, 
With wind-stain on his bearded cheeks 
And in his ears some gold. 
And I have never heard him sing 
Nor watched him as he talked, 
And I have never felt his arms 
Nor watched the way he walked. 


A huge man and a brown man 
These years he’s gone— 

...T1 hear calling wagon wheels 
Up-hill at dawn! 


—Don Farran. 


PASTORAL—TWO SINGERS AT 
CHORE-TIME 


HAVE shaped a song as I plodded 

L heavy-footed through this 

barn-yard’s slime. 

Disturbed by neighs and gruntings of 
these pasture folk, I have pruned 
its cadences and filed at its 
rhythm till it beats in rhyme. 


Now I sing it for my chained soul’s 
surcease with no human near. 
My audience the inmates of the sty 
and stable each with his creature 

heart and dull, brute ear. 


Ah, but the purple grackle sends me 
his greeting from the door-yard 
pine! ... 

His song holds the squeakings of a 
rusty hinge though he’s garbed in 
velvet stained with tints of wine. 


Yet, his lay charms me—I pause to 
listen—here’s a kindred soul! .. . 

He sings as do I, nor cares that his 
hearers are two drowsy hogs in a 
wallow hole! 


I care not for the mockings of a scoff- 
ing rooster with a grey barred 
wing. 

The grackle hears no chortles from a 
brazen blue-jay so we both sing! 


—Jay G. Sigmund. 


THE YOUNG ROUSTABOUT 


E SLEPT his sleep among the 
splintered poles, 
And jolted in the night which swept 


above; 
There was so little for him in the 


rolls 

Of dingy cloth the other ’coons could 
love. 

His uncle smoked a pipe and sang a 
tune— 

Forgotten circus days so long be: 
fore 

When negro shadows chuckled in the 
moon 


And pounded stakes down through 
the earthy floor. 


It was a sour, summer day that came: 

It jerked him rudely from the wagon 
roofs, 

And dragged him down when they 
had called his name 

Where dust was thick among the 
grinding hoofs; 

A cold and bitter curse on through 
the dawn, 

A greasy rush and drive within the 
tent— 

This was the road on which the boy 
had gone. 

He wished that he had thought before 
he went .. 


But somehow in the frying, vivid sun, 

A jungle tremor shook the shadows 
there 

Beneath the snapping sheet—and he 
saw one 

Huge shape that lolled in a red wagon 
bare. 

An odor which was fresh—but old as 
time, 

Came from the cage of the grim shin- 
ing tooth: 

The savage roar sent blood beneath 
the grime 

Some torment beat the body of the 
youth. 


His uncle and the others painted 
rings 

Or gargoyle faces, fearful red and 
blue, 

And took tin spears, and the flat drum 
which sings 

And leopard skins—they had him do 
it, too. 

The circus flamed and cried around 
his soul 

As the long parade went winding out 
and in... 

He knew he loved the drummer’s 
steady roll. 


His black mouth twisted in a devil's 
grin, 
VacKinlay Kantor. 


ARRIVAL 


©" night is a good servant 
And truly does adore me. 
I have come to a new country 
But she is here before me. 


With the moonlight for clean water 

And the wind for a broom, 

She has swept out this hill-country 

And made ready my room, 
—Jessica Nelson North. 


QUIET LEVELS 


LOVE the hearth fire when the 
logs burn low, 


When coals lie, warm and friendly, 
in their glow; 

A little space, the flames leap high 
and meet, 

Breathing hot protest to a sure de- 
feat, 

And I, exulting in their passions, 
know 

Peace, as the logs burn low 


I love the silence of deep waters still, 

After a lashing tide has spent its 
will; 

When waves, receding, murmur of 
release, 

Accenting twilight’s ultimate = sur 
cease 

I] joy in their contendings, yet I know 

Peace, as the ebb tides flow 


I love your eyes, Heart’s Dearest, 
when for me 

They mirror hearth fire glow and 
tranquil sea; 

For, though life bear us high on 
foaming crest 

And though life’s fires burn fervidly, 
tis best 

That we shall find, as eager thought 
subsides, 

Levels where peace abides 


Alice Wilson Oldroyd 


YOUR MUSIC 
HE mood your music weaves in me 
Is a dewy canopy 
That holds a bird, a bloom, a star, 
And essence of all things that are 
Glistening and glad and free 


The little lilting breezes purr 
Gently through the leaves and stir 
A fairy rift of golden song 
Whose loveliness could but belong 
To a world of gossamer 


Ruth Harwood 


YOU ARE MY SONG 


OU ARE my song, who taught me 
ways of singing; 


You are my light, who showed me how 
to see. 

When in lone darkness I was blindly 
winging, 

You were the falconer who set me 
free. 

You are the wind who gave my heart 
its laughter ; 

Crystalline pool who taught my soul 
repose, 

You are the breath of life, the dawn 
that after 

Flooding the far Olympus, melts the 
Snows; 

Phantom of childhood hope, my sym- 
bolled dream, 

Visioned mirage become reality. 

You are the wand that waved life's 
“sorry scheme” 

Into a chaste, unworldly quality. 

You are my God who taught mute 
lips to pray 

Before the shrine of Love’s unfet- 
tered day. 

Dorothy Hawley Cartwright. 
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A Nightless Day 


“Kiss me, sweetheart.” Lower and 
lower his face bent towards hers, and 
with that kiss Marie came to know 
there could be no other man in her life. 

She spent the next day in a tremor 
of suspense. How would her father 
receive Karl? Again and again she 
relived the ecstacy of those throbbing 
moments under the lilac-scented per- 
gola. A great bowl of the lavender 
flowers stood on her table. Repeatedly 
she thrust her hot face among the cool 
blossoms and experienced again the im- 
pulses their fragrance suggested. She 
wavered between a quivering eagerness 
to see Karl again and a shyness, al- 
most shame, at the memory of her pas- 
sive surrender. She heard the door- 
bell ring at last. Karl had come! He 
was with her father now. Would her 
father dare to refuse his consent to 
their engagement? Why didn’t he 
send for her? There, he was calling 
for her now! 

“Marie,” Mr. Somerset began as she 
appeared in the doorway, “this—,” he 
paused for a fitting word, “this—fel- 
low—has had the impudence to say 
that he loves you and to ask my con- 
sent to your marriage. You know how 
I feel on this subject. I have told him 
you are of age and can do as you 
please, but that no daughter of mine 
will ever marry other than one of pure 
Colonial stock and established position 
in life. I have forbidden him the house 
after tonight.” 

At her father’s first words, with an 
impulsive, protecting movement Marie 
glided to the boy and took both his 
hands in hers. She looked searchingly 
at him. Karl’s glance never wavered 
from hers. 

“T’ve given him my love, Father. 
It’s beyond recall.” She extended a 
pleading hand. ‘“Won’t you wish us 
happiness ?” 

Her heart sank as she saw her fath- 
er’s nostrils begin to dilate rhythmic- 
ally, a nervous affliction visible only 
when he was terribly moved. A mo- 
ment he stood as if struggling for self- 
control, then strode from the room 
with pompous dignity. 

“Never mind, sweetheart,” the boy 
spoke tenderly as the door slammed. 
“It’s not his attitude that is worrying 
me, but yours.” 

“Mine?” Marie repeated in wonder. 

“Yes, Marie,—your attitude toward 
my parents. They do not move in the 
same circle as—.” 

Impulsively Marie put her hand over 
the boy’s mouth. Her voice was not 
quite steady. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 


“Hush, Karl! Please don’t judge 
me by my father’s standards.” 


— NEXT few days her father ig- 
nored Marie. Her brother seemed 
scornfully amused, and her mother 
kept telling her that the affair was a 
mere girlish whim of transitory nature. 
She expressed herself as impatient and 
shocked that Marie, who had been 
reared so exclusively, should be at- 
tracted even temporarily by one of 
unknown station and uncertain pros- 
pects. The girl’s only sympathy came 
from a maiden aunt, esteemed lightly 
by the rest of the family except for 
her wealth. Cuddled in the old wom- 
an’s arms, Marie poured out her heart 
and was understood. 

But her unhappiness at home was 
offset by her joyous meetings with 
Karl at college. He had been offered 
a position that held a prospect of rapid 
promotion. Though her natural shy- 
ness influenced the girl against an 
early marriage, her father’s hostility 
caused her to consent to wed the boy 
in three weeks when college would 
close for both of them. 

“Sweetheart, you must meet Mother 
and Dad,” Karl said one day. 

“I'd forgotten there was anyone else 
in the world except you, Karl,” Marie 
replied. She smiled faintly. “Do you 
think they’ll like me?” 

“Like you? They adore you al- 
ready.” Karl gave her hand a firm 
squeeze. “Will you like them? That’s 
what I am wondering.” 

Marie detected a note of distress in 
his voice and her cheeks flushed with 
shame over her own parents’ attitude. 

“Try to think better of me, Karl,” 
she said huskily. 

The following day they met by 
agreement. As they boarded a Mission 
Street car, Marie suddenly found her- 
self anticipating the meeting with ac- 
tual dread. She tried to shake off a pre- 
monition of coming disaster, but every 
revolution of the heavy car wheels, 
as they brought her nearer and nearer 
to her goal seemed to grind through 
her head the foreboding refrain, 
“They may not like you,” until for 
sheer relief she forced herself to look 
through the car window and concen- 
trate on the shifting scenes. The busi- 
ness section of the city had been left 
behind. They were passing a colorless, 
depressing, unending series of three- 
storied flats with here and there, sand- 
wiched in, a dilapidated house of older 
design, or a creamery or notion store. 
Numerous glimpses were afforded of 


ash cans ‘and other litter cluttering the 
long, steeply-winding side steps, while 
sorry lines of wash brazenly fluttered 
their immodesty irom rear porches. 
Patrician that she was, Marie caught 
her breath sharply. Was this awful 
neighborhood where Karl lived? 

“Twenty-second Street!” the con- 
ductor bellowed and Karl arose and 
helped Marie off. 

Past other abodes of the same lean 
character they walked for two blocks 
and then stopped in front of a little 
delicatessen shop. 

“Here we are, little girl,” Karl 
smiled somewhat anxiously as he 
swung open the screen door and, with 
a proprietory grip upon her, drew her 
inside. 

Before Marie’s clouded vision swam 
sausages, cheeses, pumpernickel loaves, 
doughnuts, spaghetti, pickles,—from 
which potpourri there gradually 
evolved a squat, gingham-aproned 
woman with a face as round and shin- 
ing as a tin of beans and scraggly hair 
drawn tightly into a little pug like one 
of her own cheeses. 


“Ach, Karl, unt here she is! Der 
liebe Gott, unt how pootiful! Mein 
Karl’s Liebchen, mein own little 


Toechterlein!” Laughing and crying, 
the woman alternately pressed Marie 
to her ample bosom and threw up her 
gingham apron to mop her shining, 
perspiring face and to wipe away the 
tears of joy from her eyes. “Papa, 
Papa,” she called in shrill glad tones, 
“you come here already quick. Here 
ist Karl’s Braut.” In her emotion her 
English, never certain, reverted more 
and more to the idiom of her mother 
tongue. 

At her call, from the rear of the 
store, hurried a stooped, white-aproned 
old man with the same piercing dark- 
blue eyes of his son. But Marie, still 
dazed, did not perceive any resem- 
blance. Instead there leaped into her 
abnormal vision a stocky, bent, white- 
bellied, nondescript creature from 
which she recoiled with a gasp of hor- 
ror as she felt herself drawn into the 
grip of two powerful tentacles, while 
a voice wondrously like Karl’s save for 
its creak of age squeaked: 

“I’ve bin valking die floor up, vait- 
ing unt vaiting for mein Karl’s girl. 
Ach, Mama, unt she ist svett, nicht? 
Unt to dink dat she lufs mein Karl unt 
mein Karl lufs her!” As if overcome 
by the depth of his feeling, the kindly 
old father released the inert girl. 
“Karl,’ he continued, “treat her gut or 
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I vill gif you vun sound thrashing like 
vhen you vas a boy.” 

In the strong-smelling, close air the 
disillusioned girl felt barely conscious. 
She found herself leaning against a 
counter where a huge Swiss cheese lay 
dissected and sent its pungent odor 
directly up her dilating nostrils. She 
felt she must escape or suffocate. The 
room commenced to whirl about her. 
She made a resolute effort to regain 
her equilibrium. Karl, grinning at his 
parents’ approbration of Marie, sud- 
denly sprang to her side. 

“What’s the matter, sweetheart?’ 
he inquired anxiously. “You're as 
white as a sheet.” 

“Nothing, Karl,” she gasped, “a 
drink of water—maybe,—some air!” 

She swayed dizzily toward the door. 
Karl steadied her with one arm while 
with the other he threw the door wide 
open. 

“Ugh, take it away,” she cried, as 
she drew in long breaths of the fresh 
air. 

“Take vhat avay?” Karl’s mother 
asked gently. 

“The cheese,” Marie replied, shud- 
dering. 

The mother turned a puzzled coun- 
tenance to her son. 

“She doesn’t know what she’s say- 
ing mother,” Karl’s face was haggard. 

“I vill bring her a cup of coffee.” 
His niother hurried after it. 

Marie’s color returned with the cof- 
fee. Karl called a taxicab and insisted 
upon taking her home. 

She arrived just in time for dinner 
and managed to conceal her emotion 
until Swiss cheese with crackers was 
served. She sniffed the air, shudder- 
ing, again reacting to the unpleasant 
memory. She refused the cheese with 
aversion when it was passed to her. 

“Ugh, I can’t bear it,” she whis- 
pered and ran from the table.. 

Her family stared after her in 
amazement. 

“Great guns, how do you get that 
way?” her brother yelled after her. 
Through the open door she heard his 
words clearly. “I can’t remember the 
time she could ever get enough of it 
before.” 

“I think it’s our attitude,” followed 
in her mother’s timid tones. “I some- 
times wonder whether we aren’t doing 
the very thing to drive her into a 
wretched marriage.” 

“Well, if she makes her own bed, 
she'll lie on it.” 

At this grim threat in her father’s 
deep tones Marie put her hands over 
her ears and darted upstairs to her 
room. She locked the door and threw 
herself upon the bed, her pride in 
shreds, every instinct—inherited and 


acquired—fighting fiercely against her 
love. She, Marie Somerset, a descend- 
ant of English nobility, daughter of a 
banker, favorite of society, to be 
claimed by those intolerable, shining, 
be-aproned, smelly delicatessen shop- 
people! 


HE GIRL’s hands clenched. She 

fought for self-control. Then of 
a sudden she sat up on her bed and 
clapped her hands over her eyes and 
rocked back and forth, trying in vain 
to shut out the horrible sight tor- 
menting her memory. She was hotly 
resentful. She felt she hated Karl. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” she muttered. “Why 
didn’t he tell me before he let me love 
him ?” 

The next moment bitter remorse 
engu!fed her at her own injustice. Karl 
had tried several times to tell her, and 
always she had stopped him. Her 
awakening had been so sudden and 
Karl had filled her mind and heart to 
the exclusion of all else! She recalled 
now that a long time before Karl had 
told her his parents had been born in 
Switzerland. It must be a nightmare! 
It could not be true! 

When Marie saw Karl again, she 
felt she astounded him by the intensity 
of her affection. How could he realize 
that she was trying to bolster up her 
love with the strength that came from 
actual contact? With his arms around 
her and his kisses warm upon her lips, 
the flickering candle of her own love 
was relighted and gleamed again with 
brilliance. No sooner was he gone, 
however, than the fears and pangs of 
pride assailed her with redoubled force. 
She grew nervous and thin and pale. 
Her mother showed her worry over 
her condition by urging her to ask 
Karl to the house and promising to 
intercede for him with her father. But 
Marie remained dumb to all her en- 
treaties. With tears of bitter humilia- 
tion she confessed to herself that she 
was ashamed of Karl’s parents, that 
she was afraid to tell her family of 
them, that she would not be able to 
endure her father’s rage, her broth- 
er’s sneers, her mother’s tears, her 
friends’ ridicule, the reproaches sure 
to be heaped upon her head by the 
whole numerous Somerset tribe. She 
dared not tell even her old aunt, not 
because she feared her aunt’s displeas- 
ure but because her own pride scorched 
her. What could she do? Her secret 
marriage day was rapidly approach- 
ing. Less than two weeks remained. 
The situation was impossible! 

Utterly exhausted by the unending 
conflict between her pride and her love, 
Marie sat one evening, gazing straight 
before her. All at once a flush dyed 
her face but a frown replaced it as 
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quickly. She sprang up and walked 
the floor determinedly. At last a de- 
cision had been reached. Karl would 
have to choose between his parents and 
her! 

The next day the two young people 
faced each other,—hot shame on her 
face, suprised hurt in his eyes. He 
was pleading for her life happiness; 
she was at bay, striving to save the 
remains of her lacerated self-esteem. 

“Marie,” Karl spoke tensely, “give 
up the old folks? Give them up for 
good? Little girl,—you don’t know 
what you’re asking. They’re not both- 
ered, I know, with conventions—and 
all that sort of thing, but inside—Ma- 
rie,—inside they’re gold—pure gold! 
Do you know—,” his voice grew hus 
ky, “that they almost starved them- 
selves—to educate—me/?’” He turned 
his face quickly away from hers for a 
moment and then seized her hands with 
a gesture of passionate appeal. “Dear 
little girl, what do we care about what 
others think of us? I’m pleading for 
our love,—that is sacred! I’m not 
blaming you, Marie. You can’t help 
it,—you’ve breathed that narrow con- 
ventional atmosphere so long. But 
rise above it,—be true to your self!” 

All the womanhood in Marie re- 
sponded to her lover’s pleading. For 
a moment she hated herself. 

“Karl, all standards are confused to 
me now.” She threw herself into the 
boy’s arms. “I don’t know right from 
wrong. I only know that I love you. 
God help me to get rid of my—my—,” 
she touched her breast, “this awful 
feeling inside!” 

An hour later Marie returned home, 
weary in body but strong in spirit, ad- 
miring Karl’s strength but pitying her 
own weakness. Out of the struggle 
had been born a firm resolve to purge 
herself of all false pride and to cleave 
to Karl. As she entered the hall, from 
the library came her brother’s voice, 
loud, hoarse, as if convulsed by an- 
ger,—almost hysterical. 

“I tell you, Mother, you and Fath- 
er must stop it. The crazy saphead, 
she’s going to—.” Here his speech 
suddenly choked, blurred, then stopped 
entirely, only to begin a second later 
still more stridently. “I tell you, Dad, 
it gets my goat. I won't allow it. 
You’ve GOT to stop it, I don’t care 
how. If you don't, I'll take matters 
into my own hands. I'll stop it! I'll 
lock her up. I’ll—.” 

“Eugene,” it was her mother who 
interrupted, her tones shrill with fright, 
“have you taken leave of your senses? 
Talk intelligently. Lock whom up? 
Stop what?” 

“Lock Marie up! Stop Marie’s mar- 
riage!” Eugene was shouting now 
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Marie felt sure he could be heard out- 
side. “She’s going to marry that Swiss 
boob, Karl Schnelli, the fifteenth of 
this month, ten days from today, 
and—.” 

The boy stopped abruptly to glare at 
Marie who suddenly found herself in 
the library. Appalled for the moment 
by her brother’s discovery of her ap- 
proaching marriage, she had stood in 
the hall, scarcely breathing, dismayed, 
not a single clear idea in her head, un- 
til her brother’s slur against her lover. 
Then a force stronger than herself had 
propelled her into the room. 

“Oh, Marie,” her mother hurried to 
her, tears coursing down her cheeks, 
“to think that you would shut me out 
from your confidence!” She threw her 
arms convulsively about the girl and 
strained her to her breast. “But I’ve 
deserved it.” She turned bitterly upon 
her husband and son. “I allowed my- 
self to be persuaded by you two men. 
Your actions were enough to drive any 
sensitive, high-spirited girl into a hasty 
marriage.” 

The boy fell back in amazement. 

“Holy blazes, Mother, you don’t un- 
derstand! This Karl Schnelli is—.” 

“A gentleman at least,” the mother 
completed. “I saw that myself the 
night he came to take Marie to the 
dance.” 

“And son of sweet-smelling delica- 
tessen shopkeepers!” Eugene added 
with a savage sneer. 

“W-h-a-t? Eugene, oh, no!” 

“Sounds swell, doesn’t it? Mrs. 
Karl Schnelli, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Somerset, leaders of 
San Francisco’s Four Hundred, and 
daughter-in-law of pickle and sausage 
venders! ‘Mein Karl’s Braut, die most 
pootiful efer! Nicht, Heinrick?’” he 
mimicked. 

His mother’s arms slipped from the 
girl and she collapsed into a chair. Ma- 
rie knelt down by her side, clasping 
her mother tightly in her own arms. 

“Don’t Mother, don’t,” she be- 
sought, as she heard the older woman’s 
suppressed sobs. “I can’t bear it.” 

“Eugene!” 

A shiver crept along the girl’s spine 
as her father called her brother’s name. 
It was the first word she had heard 
him speak. He had been sitting, quiet, 
grim, with twirling thumbs and twitch- 
ing nostrils. 

“Eugene, how did you hear this?” 

“It was just plain luck—that was all. 
I went to the Mission branch of the 
bank this morning to see how I was 
going to like my job. I got so inter- 
ested in it that when noon came, I de- 
cided not to go home but to buy a 
couple of sandwiches at that little deli- 
catessen shop a block away. I used the 





telephone to tell Mother I wouldn’t be 
home to lunch. That little shinny- 
faced woman heard me,—recognized 
the name, I guess, and—oh, shucks, 
can’t you imagine the rest?” He broke 
off in deepest disguest and glared furi- 
ously at his sister. 

“Marie!” 

Again the girl shivered at her fath- 
er’s voice and clung to her mother 
more tightly. 

“Marie, is it true you are engaged 
to marry Karl Schnelli, son of these 
low, ignorant Swiss shopkeepers?” 

Marie rose unsteadily to her feet and 
all the warm delicate coloring of her 





REVELATION ] 


HEARD the voice of sad, imperiled 


| 

ay 

Speak through the sunset’s mellow | 

glow, 

I saw the manuscript of night unfold | 

And felt the misty twilight flow 

Through dreamy valleys where a | 

‘magic moon 

Threw down its luring rays of light, | 

Where wistful stars woke slowly, one 
by one, 

To search the cryptic page of night. 


I heard the call of far-off mountain 


peaks 
That rose like ghosts above the 
plain, 
|| I caught the lonely desert’s plaintive | 


voice 
Insistent in its prayers for rain. 
I heard the friendly toll of evening 
bells 
As down earth’s purpling aisles I 
trod— 
Doubt not, these joys that were to me 
revealed 
Were heart-beats from the breast of 
God! 
—George S. Whittaker. 
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face disappeared as if by magic. Her 
mother started up impulsively but was 
waved back by the irate man. 

“Let her answer me,” he snapped. 
“If she marries that clown, she’ll have 
more than this to endure.” 

The hot blood surged back, staining 
the girl’s cheeks, brow, and _ throat, 
and her tender, grave eyes blazed. 

“You have no right to talk that way 
to me.” 

“Haven't I? Since when, young 
lady? Hasn’t a father the right to ob- 
ject when his daughter is about to 
make him a laughing stock among his 
friends and ruin her brother’s pros- 
pects and break her mother’s heart, to 
say nothing about wrecking her own 
life?” 

Again Marie’s heart began to pound 
as it had that evening at the dinner 
table when Karl Schnelli first entered 
it. The light died from her eyes. For 
the first time the claim of her family 
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flashed upon her. Before in her ego- 
tistic concern she had not given a 
thought to any one but to Karl and 
herself. She did owe a duty to her 
family. 

“Father, I can’t talk now,—I’m 
tired,” she replied gently, almost pen- 
itently. 

Her father brightened at her quick 
change of demeanor. 

“All right, we'll talk it over later,” 
he said. 

During the following days Marie’s 
tenderest feelings were outraged. Her 
father threatened to disown her if she 
persisted in marrying Karl; her broth- 
er took delight in mimicking Karl’s 
parents at every opportunity; her 
mother wept and pleaded not for her 
own but for Marie’s future. More 
than once the conscientious girl felt 
the strength of her resolution to marry 
Karl in the face of all opposition 
ebbing. 

Did her love conflict with her duty 
as well as with her pride? She could 
crush her pride, but had she the moral 
right to ignore her duty? Did her duty 
lie to her family or to Karl? Was the 
path of duty always so obscure? Was 
she fulfilling her highest duty to Karl 
if she married him with such doubt 
and fear in her heart? 

“Perfect love casteth out fear,” she 
moaned the beautiful Scriptural line 
again and again in her spiritual agony. 

Her love for Karl was not perfect, 
so full was her heart of fear,—fear of 
her parents’ anger and of her friends’ 
scorn. To be true to Karl as well as to 
her family, she ought to give Karl up. 
She ought to sacrifice her own feelings. 
Yes, her conscience showed her the 
way. The girl’s. resolution became 
fixed even as it was born,—she would 
immolate herself upon the altar of her 
great love! She would not see Karl 
again, not even once more, for she 
would never be able to withstand his 
pleading or her own heart’s cry. In 
the white passion of this sacrificial 
mood she sat down and wrote to him 
of her decision and then wondered 
why she did not die. Karl's reply 
came immediately. He implored her 
to grant him an interview and to re- 
consider. 

There followed a week of suffering, 
verging on serious illness. She kept 
picturing to herself Karl barred from 
her home, ignorant of her illness, ap- 
palled by her silence, the sweetest and 
holiest illusion of his life slipping from 
him. Her parents showed alarm over 
her condition. Their physician advised 
an entire change of environment, an 
ocean voyage if possible. So the girl 
was sent on the beautiful trip by the 
Southeastern passage to Alaska. She 
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chose the kindly old maiden aunt as 
her only companion and, when her 
family remonstrated, the wise old doc- 
tor endorsed her choice. 

The first few days of the voyage the 
sorrowful girl was scarcely cognizant 
of the changing scenery or the lapse 
of time. She would sit by the vessel’s 
rail staring, for hours at a stretch, 
over the peaceful Alaskan sea with 
unseeing eyes, scarcely moving a mus- 
cle, oblivious of all around her. How 
dead she felt! She merely went through 
the motions of living. She was only a 
puppet now, moving when somebody 
else pulled the strings, and so she 
would remain down the long vista of 
dull future years. Three months ago 
she had promised to marry Karl,—and 
now she was trying to forget him. As 
if all Alaska’s forests, mountains, and 
glaciers could make her forget Karl! 
Yet, notwithstanding her outward tor- 
por, subconsciously she was re-acting 
to the sublimity of the scenes she was 
daily witnessing. The very silence of 
the austere land: was soothing her 
bruised heart; its immensity was stir- 
ring her spiritual depths; its virginity 
was compelling her to truth. 

One day as she sat on a huge coil of 
rope in the prow of the boat, there 
suddenly hurtled through the air, in 
the captain’s stentorian tones, “Karl!” 
He was calling his first mate. Marie 
sprang from the ropes. She stood 
quivering, gazing with yearning eag- 
erness at the immense Swede who an- 
swered the captain’s call. He, too, was 
blond. He, too, had a high forehead. 
He, too, had broad shoulders and—. 
She interrupted her thoughts with a 
low murmur of despair. Deep shame 
overwhelmed her. Why should she 
be trying to trace the likeness of Karl 
in every Teuton she saw? Why should 
Karl’s name move her so? ‘Karl was 
a part of her life no more. So duty had 
decided ; so she was trying to believe. 

Her aunt was watching her, her 
eyes brimming over with the tears of 
sympathy she could not hold back. 
Turtively she wiped them away. 

“Will you watch the sunset with me 
tonight, girlie?” she asked, approach- 
ing. “It will be about ten o’clock and 
there will be a good moon, too, I’m 
told.” 

Marie sighed. 

“If you want me to, Auntie.” 

The older woman sighed in turn and 
Marie wondered dully what bothered 
her aunt. 

That night, remote from the other 
tourists, the two women watched to- 
gether as the sun ever more and more 
dipped to mountains rising from the 
sea. The ship floated in an ocean that 
caught its ever-changing hues from 


that luminous splendor in the West. 
To Marie all the visible universe 
throbbed with the hot passion of that 
ball of fire falling swiftly to its rest 
behind the distant, blazing ridges. But 
even as she looked, its flame grew soft- 
er,—rose color now,—pink,—lavender. 

The girl, with elbows on the rail, 
rested her chin on her palms and 
watched with rigid eagerness. Oh, the 
beauty of God’s world! The flaming 
glory of the sunset was like the burn- 
ing passion of her own love, and its 
pure, softer shades like the happy 
hopes of the future which her love had 
inspired. 


a = : &) 
| TO INA COOLBRITH 
OU were singing , 
Lyrics like the songs of birds 
That well and overflow with joy; 
While yet I knew no words. 


And when the days revealed 
Their gift, and that first crude note 
Discovered trembling utterance 

Within my childish throat, 


| 

| 

You were singing 

| Melodies of waking spring 
| And grief and kindly hearts and dawn | 
That stir me so to sing! 


And now—what ecstacy, 
That your songs should thrill me much 
With their fresh youthful eagerness, 
| And that our lives should touch! 
—Ruth Harwood. 


Through the softly falling rain she 
looked into the promise of a complete 
rainbow extending over the ship and 
leaving its colors rising and falling in 
the quiet waters and crossed by the 
wavering gilt of the moon in the rear. 

“The rainbow of hope and promise,” 
the old aunt whispered softly to the 
girl. 

“What a glorious trinity of light,— 
sunset, rainbow, and moon!” Marie 
returned with shining eyes. 

Amid their sublime symphony the 
strain of doubt and struggling passed 
from her. She thrilled with deep 
peace. She touched her aunt lightly. 

“Leave me, Auntie, dear. You are 
sleepy, I know, but I shall watch a 
while longer.” 

The momentary rain had ceased. 
Left alone, bathed in rose and lavender 
lustrousness, overwhelmed by the love- 
liness of the scene, the girl relaxed 
completely, reveling in the sweet calm 
that had come to her after so many 
weeks of unrest. She was in fairyland, 
oblivious of the hours slipping by and 
of the departure of most of the other 
watchers. 


But it could not last. As the colors 
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imperceptibly grew more and more 
mellow, fading into the deeping hor 
izon, all at once it was borne in upon 
the entranced girl that the dark was 
coming! Just as the blackness of de- 
spair had crushed the joyous splendor 
of her love, so that shadow of night 
would soon obliterate all that glory of 


light and color before her now. Maric 
recoiled from the thought. Did Na- 
ture’s heart bleed as hers? Could 


nothing save the beauty before her? 
Must darkness come? 

An incredulous cry of joy escaped 
her lips. There was to be no night! 
Over yonder in the East dawn was 
sending forth its amber waves of light. 
With straining eyes and parted lips 
Marie behld the miracle of dawn over 
take the dying radiance of the sun be 
fore the night could swallow it in dark 
ness. Slowly the pale lambent rays 
grew more refulgent, revivifying all 
the world and ushering in a joyful re 
nascence of light. 

The girl quivered with the intensity 
of her emotion as she watched. From 
the glory of the nightless day the truth 
was crying out at her :—how intoler- 
ably petty had been her attitude toward 
Karl’s parents,—how intolerably pet- 
ty had been her conduct toward Kar!! 
She had stultified herself and dwarfed 
the real issue. The beautiful love be 
tween Karl and herself was the eternal 
verity! Yet she had cast it aside. 

Again Marie seemed to be standing 
in the little Mission delicatessen shop, 
staring into two old faces wistful with 
waiting,—into two pairs of old eyes 
luminous with unshed tears,—into two 
souls not worn and scarred and ugly, 
but beautiful, dignified by toil and en 
nobled by privation and suffering. 
“Pure gold,” Karl had called them, she 
remembered. She found herself sob 
bing in an agony of remorse. Suddenly 
she bestirred herself and impulsively 
brushed her hands across her eyes as 
if to wipe the mist of blinding preju- 
dice from them. It was not too late! 
She had been following a will o’ the 
wisp; henceforth she would follow Na 
ture’s lead! As God had not suffered 
the sunset’s radiance to die behind 
those distant peaks, so she would not 
permit her love to sink beneath the 
mountain of family pride and racial 
prejudice. With glorified countenance 
the girl faced the East and stretched 
out her arms as as if to gather to her 
breast the new-born day. 

“Thy sun shall no more go down; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself ; 
for the Lord shall be thy everlasting 
light and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended,” heard the old 
prophet, Isaiah, jubilantly singing. 


she 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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EVERY CALIFORNIAN 
es, every Californian should 
“Glimpses of Japan and Formosa 
and then send a copy to an eastern 
friend! The best way to judge a people is 
in their native land. Harry Franck has 
judged with his usual open-mindedness! 
Japan becomes quite a different country 
than that which has been pictured to us. 
The agricultural enterprises, the buildings, 
all so Americanized, in the island of Hok- 
kaido, is a marvel. Yet with all this a Jap- 
anese is fundamentally a Japanese, no mat- 
ter how far he may roam, or what the en- 
vironment is in which he lives, Illustrating 
this, Mr. Franck sights a young Japanese 
who had been teaching the intricacies of a 
medical specialty in one of our oldest and 
most famous of our universities. “Outward- 
ly, at least,” says Mr. Franck, “nothing re- 
mained of his Orientalism except a hint of 
foreign accent in his English, and his tell- 
tale eyes . . . yet when he was met by his 
future bride, after formal greetings, he 
stalked away while she clattered behind him 
in her wooden clogs, lugging his AMERI- 
CAN handbag.” 
The trains, hotel accommodations, tipping, 
prices asked foreigners and the difficulty 
of making oneself understood is a great 


read 


” 


handicap to traveling through Japan. They 
are a nation without imagination; their 
speech is utterly devoid of gestures, those 


simp'e motions which carry the tongue-tied 
traveler far in many another country, con- 
vey to the Japanese no meaning whatever. 

“The Japanese lacks completely,” says 
Mr. Franck, “that quickness of comprehen- 
sion under difficulties which flowers best 
perhaps in Spanish-speaking people.—in the 
mass the Japanese seem stupid. They are 
not cleanly . . .. their famous mat floors, 
untouched by shod feet are often so dirty 
that to walk across them means to carry off 
a black sole.” 

The book is alive with pictures of the life 
of the peasant and the artisan, the new fac- 
tory artisan and the old style shop artisan; 
and the unrest of Socialism, the pride of 
destiny, the almost greedy ambition to excel 
in Western ways. Then there is hot and 
humid Formosa, which Japan is settling and 
developing. 

Altogether this is not just a book of 
travel but a fresh and new. glimpse of the 
“little” Japanese, the Prussians of the Or- 
ient, glimpsed through essentially American 
eyes of the keenest and clearest. 

GLIMPSES OF JAPAN AND Formosa, by Harry 

A. Franck. The Century Co. $3.00. 


SEA STORIES 
(fom DINGLE is a name which is be- 


coming increasingly familiar to those 
who “follow the sea”—in story. He is a man 
who knows the sea, but as we read this late 
story of his, “Wide Waters,” we are im- 
pressed with the feeling that he knows the 
sea much better than he does women. In 
fact there is the strong feeling as the vol- 
ume is finished that Capt. Dingle would do 
well to confine his stories to the adventure 
of the sea to the exclusion of women and 
love. Still, the story has interest. There 
is wind and storm and wave, and bucko 
mates and two-fisted captains. If the 
“woman in the case” isn’t convincing—well, 
what do you expect for the price of a 
book? 
Wipe Waters, by Captain Dingle. 

tano, New Y ork. $2.00. 


Bren- 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE 


AN EXPERIMENT 

(Ture HAMILTON declared, when he 

was asked by Mr. Brett of Macmil- 
lan Co., why he didn’t publish his course 
of lectures, “Writing is one thing and talk- 
ing another ... the technical processes of 
the two professions being entirely differ- 
ent.” But Brett wanted to experiment. A 
stenographer was sent each day to Mr. 
Hamilton’s class at Columbia University, 
and now we have his drama conversations 
in print. 

“A playwright is a maker of. plays, but 
a dramatist is more than that. A drama- 
tist is a playwright who teaches while he 
entertains, and adds to the sum total of 
national thought by evolving, formulating 





CLAYTON HAMILTON 


and expounding truths which have here- 
tofore lain latent in the national conscious- 
ness.” It is of dramatists he speaks, from 
Rostand to O’Neil, and his knowledge is 
based on the fact that for thirty years he 
has seen every play of note on this con- 
tinent and many in Europe. He says the 
modern dramatist finds it more difficult to 
write than did the old Greek dramatists. . 
even Shakespeare, for they wrote to their 
kind ot people. Modern dramatists must 
write to please those of several different 
languages, 

Mr. Hamilton has a faculty of getting 
to the bottom of things. “The trouble with 
a number of Mr. Shaw’ s plays, is... that 
they will be obsolete in fifty years.” Of 
Mr. Barrie he says, “Throughout his whole 
career he has written most knowingly 
about matters which he has never actually 
experienced.” 

Mr. Hamilton says that a man of letters 
can never become a dramatist and through- 
out his conversations he makes comparisons. 
You will enjoy his keen grasp of Galswor- 
thy, Pirandello and Maeterlink and Eugene 
O'Neill. Behind his knowledge of dra- 
matists and their work, is a throbbing pulse 
of his own theories, which are iritensely in- 
formative and equally as interesting. The 
entire text holds your attention with an 
uncanny presence of the personality of the 
speaker and has a valuable lot of informa- 
tion for all those interested in drama. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CONTEMPORARY DRAMA, 


by Clayton Hamilton. Macmillan. $2.00. 


LEED. 
“CES 


HAD HE KNOWN 


| tr HE known his letters would be gath- 
ered together and published after his 
death, would he have written so many inti- 
mate things—likes and dislikes? Or would 
he not have been “deestray” as he said in 
1903 to Miss Merington, “I was ‘deestray’ 
over the ’phone yesterday because the room 
was full of actor!” — or having written, 
wouldn’t he have added “Please burn!”? 
Surely the note to Virginia Gerson in ’92 
about Mrs. Bulkley’s dinner party wasn’t 
expected to be published for he very plainly 
says he was bored. “I’m no good in ‘jolly 
crowds,’ i. e., where a dozen or so people 
romp, and recite and ‘do’ dances, and sing 
and yell and laugh immoderately at noth- 
ing.” 

Because he didn’t expect them to be col- 
lected, because ‘phones were not much in 
use (the first mention of a telephone being 
in 1903 to Miss Merington) Mr. Moses and 
Miss Gerson have collected and edited a 
most interesting and amusing book, 
Ciype Fitch ANnp His Letters. 


Fitch becomes a living person. His let- 
ters are but the expression of his feelings 
as he wrote. Old familiar names are re- 
called and once again one is thrown into 
atmosphere of great people; doing things; 
given their intimate thoughts;—letters to 
and from the Gersons, Grace Mosher, Rob- 
ert Herrick, the novelist, Mansfield, Froh- 
man, “Billy” Phelps, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins and many others. He never missed 
the chance to rejoice in one’s happiness. 
This is shown in his note to Kate Doug- 
las Wiggins upon receiving the announce- 
ment of her engagement to Mr. Riggs: “I 
believe mysélf that romance of life, which 
is love, is the best and most precious thing 
in it, supreme, most to be desired!” 

His struggles to attain can only be real- 
ized by his own pen. 

Always loving the better things of life, 
almost always followed by discouragement, 
lack of funds, he made the best of his every 
opportunity. When something promising 
loomed up ahead he could not wait for the 
outcome but shared the news immediately 
with his various friends. Sometimes, yes, 
many times, the plans fell through and he 
wrote his disappointments as he wrote his 
dreams. 

His lack of funds and the easy way he 
talks of it becomes amusing. “I’ve spent 
all the money I borrowed from Antoine; 
and if the play doesn’t go over I’ll have to 
borrow the interest I owe him.” Antoine 
was his valet. 

The Press seemed unusually stubborn in 
acknowledging Fitch. Press reports shut 
some of his plays down; they attack the 
originality of his masterpieces! Ah! What 
he had against him! But at last they 
agreed, when The City had its first night, 
that “Fitch had done it,” he had proved 
himself, and yet he was not there to say 
when the reviews came out, “Oh! I can’t 
tell you the relief! The strain before I 
saw what the papers said was almost more 
than I could stand.” 

The history of the “Beaux” is all told in 
his letters ‘to the Gersons, Mansfield and 
others—what a struggle he had with Mans- 
field and finally what happened. Fitch 
never grew old even in his days of strug- 
gles. And they were days of struggle for 
he worked for his success and he kept 
his head, and by keeping his head he kept 
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Gordon Grant 
has drawn 
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papers for 
“The Book 

of Old 
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HE “Book of Old Ships” (Double- 
day, Page & Company) is a de luxe 
royal quarto volume recounting the 
evolution and romance of ships and the 
early customs of seafaring men. The au- 
thor is Henry B. Culver, the secretary of 
the Ship Models’ Society, and the illustrator, 


his friendships that had brightened his 
early years, and made them go on bright- 
ening his life. 

These letters are inspirational ; aptly edit- 
ed by Mr. Moses and Miss Gerson, depict- 
ing a full, beautiful life of a sensitive man. 
Everyone should read this work. 

CLype FitcH ANp His Letters, by Mont- 
rose J, Moses and Virginia Gerson. Little, 

Brown & Co. $4.00. 


THE EMANCIPATOR 


INCOLN is one; Rheta Childe Dorr is 

another—the Lincoln of the emanci- 
pation of the American Woman! Her first 
rebellion against a man’s world occurred 
when she was a small child, reading in- 
scriptions on tombstones. The repetitions of 
ALSO—also Harriet, Wife of the above— 
Also, Also, ALSO! Always that inevitable 
ALSO of a man’s world. Never would she 
be an ALSO! 

Her struggles to attain her goal against 
the discriminations against her sex, is not 
only her life story but it is a record of a 
changing world. How she invaded Park 
Row; her experiences in factories, laun- 
dries; stores, etc.; her anxieties as a moth- 
er; her difficulties as a wife; her humilia- 
tions as a woman separated from her hus- 
band are not only representative of Mrs. 
Dorr but millions of other women. She 
escaped nothing—not even legal entangle- 
ments with magazines—or Russian Revo- 
lution; yet she writes, condemning no one. 
This is true art—that though her readers 
may not agree with her, she never antago- 
nizes. Though she had a son in the War 
and she herself was a War Correspondent, 
she does not stir the fire under the kettle 
of Hate. She has been especially active in 
journalistic fields and she has that rare 
ability of selecting only interesting mate- 
rial to give to her readers and this she has 
done in her record of the great emancipa- 
tion of the world from a false attitude to- 
ward life. 

A Woman oF Firty, by Rheta Childe Dorr. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.50. 








Gordon Grant, who has done more than 
sixty illustrations, portraits of old ships, 


“ 


long, many-oared galleys, viking “serpents” 
and “dragons,” round ships with their early 
sails and the winged clippers of yester- 
day as well as drawings of their arma- 
ment and garniture. The book is dedicated 
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HILARIOUS CRITICISM 

F our “Best Sellers” will but take time 

from the spending of their royalties 
to read these “Twisted Tales” of Christo- 
pher Ward's there is a_possibility—mind 
you, I claim for it no more than the bare 
possibility—that they may have uncovered 
for them some few of their characteristic 
idiosyncracies. And, Seeing them, there is 
again the possibility, but a slighter one, that 
they may reform, to the great relief of that 
portion of the public which does not blindly 
worship at their shrine. For Ward, though 
his purpose would seem to be merely enter- 
tainment, has had a lot of quiet fun at the 
expense of such popular idols as Harold 
Bell Wright, Ethel Dell, Zane Gray, and 
others of the contemporary best sellers. 

Whose characteristic style of writing do 
you recognize in this extract from “Mine 
With the Open Door”? “In the altogether 
inaccessible fastnesses of the Canada del 
Oro—Canon of Gold—dwelt Hugh and Na- 
tachee. Secretly, at night, the Indian 
sprinkled a few grains of the accursed yel- 
low metal—gold—on the ground. Hugh 
washed them out the first day and stored 
them away. Nightly the Indian abstracted 
the same grains and sprinkled them as be- 
fore. Daily Hugh recovered them. Put 
after a month he began to wonder why he 
had no more than at the end of the first 
day. 

He turned to his tormentor with a con- 
temptuous laugh. 

“Ha, ha!” said he, “I’ve dug of the ac- 
cursed yellow metal gold — forty grains 
per day for thirty days. I should have 1200 
grains. I have but forty. I can recognize 
every single grain by its peculiar shape. 
You cannot fool some of the people for 
more than a month at a time. I do not 
believe you know where there is any more 
of the accursed yellow metal—gold.” 

He had broken through the Red Man’s— 
Indian’s—armor of stoical composure. Na- 
tachee’s eyes gleamed with intense mental 
excitement... .. 
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He has 
also drawn 
for the 
hook many 
portraits 
of long 
hboats 


“dragons - 


and famous 


windrammers 


to the memory of unknown craftsmen and 
to the master ship builders and designers, 
Pett, Sish, Pugeot, Humphry, Griffith, and 
MacKay The edition is limited to 750 
copies, each containing an autographed 


drawing 


Into the darkness of the night, strode the 
Indian, followed by five donkeys, includ- 
ing Hugh, the latter equipped as prescribed 
and so they came to the lost Mine with the 
Oper Door. 

Its walls blazed with the accursed yeliow 
metal—gold.” 

But enough Do you recognize “Our 
Own Special Haroldbell-Writer ?” 


Twistep TALes, hy Christopher Ward 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00 net. 


LIFE’S TRAGEDY 


HE TRAGEDY of life comes with the 

realization of what we have missed 
and how short is the time of accomplish 
ment. Ponce de Leon went into Florida in 
search of the Fountain of Youth .. . Our 
boys did not find the Fountain of Youth in 
this war, but came back robbed—old age 
had slipped so close! It is this psycholog- 
ical undercurrent—the loss of youth, run 
ning strong beneath a riot of ripples of 
physical disabilities in a red-taned atmos 
phere of post-war conditions of Washing- 
ton on which Mr. Stallings builds his story, 
“Plumes.” 

Richard Plume is only one of the many 
men, built of the finest stock of America, 
schooled through generations of hardy pio 
neers to a perfect example of manhood 
We see him first as Whiting sees him, a 
Greek God of perfection, standing under a 
stand-pipe, naked, enjoying the fresh ait 
of Paris in May, and then we see him re 
turned—that is a different story. It is a 
story of the faithful Esme and the child 
Dickie; of hospitals, of job seeking, of 
more hospitals. Yet always in this struggle, 
the two are being schooled to a principle of 
NO WAR. It is the echo of our hearts; 
it is the courage of our own convictions 
left to another to voice and he has so 
ably done so that we can but silently nod 
our sanction. 

Piumes, by Laurence Stallings. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. $2.00. 











TWO WAYS! 

YMANTHA JANE has just handed us a 

book! Now and then Symantha 
asks the Books and Writers’ department 
about books. This time she handed us “A 
Passage to India” by E. M. Foster. “I 
guess it’s a good book, I couldn’t wade 
through it.” 

We preface our review with this item, 
for there must be two ways of looking at 
it. We have enjoyed it immensely. 

One might say it is a cleverly disguised 
piece of propaganda, a story built upon 
the contrast in racial temperament. The 
plot is simple, built on an incident which 
never happened . an English girl, vis- 
iting India, accuses a decent, young, educat- 
ed Hindu of attempting criminal assault. 
But Adelia, as it is proven, does so in a fit 
of hysteria or hallucination. Mr. Foster 
emphasizes the arrogance and _ stupidity 
which stamp the average Englishman “Out 
East” and makes the unsurmountable bar- 
rier, which both race and religion have cre- 
ated, even more real than Kipling’s immor- 
tal “East Is East.” 

A Passace To Inmia, by E. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


M. Foster. 


HISTORY 

HE AVERAGE man, yes, even the work- 

ingman is now becoming the object 
of the historian’s solicitude. Gilbert Stone’s 
“History of Labour” is probably the fore- 
runner of many books which will be devat- 
ed to men and women in the humbler sta- 
tions of life. 

The life of kings and knights lends itself 
to more dramatic and sensational treat- 
ment than that of the commoner, but we 
are coming to realize that the tiller of the 
field and the worker in the factory de- 
serve study and attention, as well as he who 
dwells in castles and palaces. 

Gilbert Stone stresses the legal aspect of 
the history of the workers, and tells of the 
position of the slave in ancient Greece and 
Rome, of the serf in the middle ages, of the 
emancipated workingman in modern times. 
Other phases which are discussed at length, 
in an interesting fashion, are the medieval 
guild system, the origin of the factory sys- 
tem, the growth of trade unionism, and 
popular education, 

Gilbert Stone’s “History of Labour” is 
worthy of becoming a_ textbook in our 
schools and colleges— the University of 
California has already adopted it. It fills 
the need created by the desire to know 
more about the way our ancestors lived and 
worked, how they earned their daily bread, 
and what their environment was, that is, 
in the home, village, or town. 

—Anna Dondo. 
oF Laxnour, by Gilbert Stone. 
Company, New York. 


LABOR’S 


A History 
The Macmillan 
$4.50. 


ICE AND SNOW 

CHILD will not lose by reading KAK 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Violet 
Irwin for it is based on reality; facts and 
knowledge gathered by the famous ex- 
plorer into the arctic regions. Whatever is 
said of Kak may be counted on as repre- 
sentative of the Eskimos. We believe, hav- 
ing heard Stefansson speak, that Kak is a 
little boy who became a friend of the ex- 
plorers and that Violet Irwin has made a 
character of him for children. And the 
story is good, interesting, full of excite- 

ment as well as information. 
Kak, by Vilhjalmur get and Violet 

Irwin. Macmillan Co. $2.25 
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ORTUNATE John Farrar; fortunate 
Bookman; thrice fortunate all read- 
ers of the January number of the 


literary mirror issued by the Doran Com- 


pany. For “The One Gold Coin,” by 
Michael Arlen, is there with all its charm 
of word-painting; a two-part fiction serial, 
with a plot as ancient as love-making, but 
i nits new setting of words as fresh as a 
mountainside after a pouring rain. 

We know, without reading the February 
Bookman, that Basil Spain is committed to 
“the noble folly,” and thought runs riot, 
trying to follow him as he sets out to serve 
the Duchess in the matter in which she 
tells him: “you will need all your wits 
about you this night, and all your impu- 
dence, and all your nimble ideas and cun- 
ning words; and for courage there’ll be 


some demand, too.” When this story is 
with 


out in book form, I desire a copy, wi 
Dwight Taylor’s sketches. I could wish 
that he would picture “the grey wall” and 


the “man who glared at her” as she walked 
by the crumbling grey wall, and later “the 
man in tweeds with his dog and his gun.” 


Grant Overton, author of “Cargoes for 
Crusoes,” the book of the year about books 
and authors, is now associate editor of The 
Bookman. Although not so stated, I imag- 
ine he writes for the department: “The 
Point of View.” I wonder if I am a “good 
guesser.” 


p: ONE, of a series of two articles 
throwing “New Light on Balzac’s 
Marriage,” in January Forum, is decidedly 
interesting, and bears the authority of au- 
thenticity, written and edited as it is by 
Catherine, Princess Radziwill, a niece of 
the beautiful Polish woman, Madame Eva- 
lina Hanski, later Madame de Balzac. The 
woodcuts of Balzac and his wife, by Harry 
Townsend, remind one of stories of Beauty 
and the Beast; but reading the letters of 
“L’Etrangere,” as the famous novelist called 
the woman who for seventeen years before 
marriage was an inspiration and lode-star 
for the genius that was Balzac’s, one for- 
gets physical monstrosities, and gives due 
homage to the vast intellect. 

India’s answer to the question “What is 
Civilization” wil be followed in the Febru- 
ary number of Forum by Africa’s answer. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, answers for India, 
and cannot resist the temptation to slur 
America, and Americans, in the person of 
the “lean, lanky, Roman-nosed, blue-eyed 
literary man” to whose “horrible examples 
of correct and unpoetic speech” the fastid- 
ious graduate of Stanford and the Univer- 
sity of California, and of Calcutta, “had 
to listen”!!! This phase of criticism was 
absent from his work “My Brother’s Face,” 
and by so much was that work the gainer. 


One is not loth to concede to India her 
share in the Arts and Sciences that mean 
so much to Civilization, but would greet 
with a better grace the recital of the things 
accomplished, if not accompanied by the 
smile sinister. One of the most influential 
requisites of Civilization is Courtesy. If it 
did not in the present instance savor of sar- 
casm, I should transpose “courtesy” to “be- 
ing civil”! And to the question “What is 
Civilization” with those simple words, as 
theme, a very pertinent answer might be 
given to the Seeker after Truth. 
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IS SHE REAL? 

7 Cornelia comes before the read- 

ing public with her hands lying still 
in her lap; with her profound thinking; 
with her ideas of this, that and the other 
thing. Whether she is real or a fanciful 
woman, created by Professor Sherman to 
prove or disprove his theories through a 
process of clever argument, is for the indi- 
vidual to decide. Albeit! The reasoning 
of Cornelia is real. Professor Sherman 
doesn’t declare himself; his conversation 
and viewpoints may be the way he feels 
but he immediately has Cornelia disprove 
them. He can’t be pinned down. Perhaps 
he gives his readers more credit than most 
authors do. Certainly he places before 
them two sides of each question and then 
leaves it with “choose for yourself!” His 
style is good. Unusually clever is the man- 
ner by which he keeps his reader’s atten- 
tion. Oliver Senior may be shocking to 
some and he may get a good affectionate 
pat on his back by others, when he brings 
his young daughter home, bobbed hair, 
shaved neck, knickers and puffing a cig- 
arette! Of course Cornelia is horrified, 
much as she is concerning the modern 
novel. So Cornelia gives her ideas of the 
MODERN GIRL, the EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT, religion and other ques- 
tions, and Professor Sherman (should we 
say) gets her to talk by giving some oppo- 
site views! At any rate he doesn’t tell 
what he did to the contents of his glass! 
We wonder if he has studied law? He 
knows the value of the non-commital! But 
the pages of his book are breezy with wit, 
with much of philosophy—and we are glad 
to recommend it. 
My Dear Cornet ia, by Stuart P. Sherman. 

Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 


SLEEPY LAKES AND PURPLE 
MISTS 


(TD: BURT puts out his hand and you 
shake it admiringly, if you have a bit 
o’ soul in ya, after you have read his well 
written piece of constructive propaganda. It 
is a plea of a lover of Nature; a cry to 
keep the West west; to preserve the wild 
game; the forest with its stillness where 
Man can remember his Maker and expe- 
rience that vividness of life, for which, un- 
consciously, we struggle day to day. It 
makes you want to close your eyes and 
imagine purple mists with tall pinnacled- 
shadows reflected on ripples of sleepy- 
lakes. That depth, that happiness, that in- 
describable something of pleasant memo- 
ries you feel again. Mr. Burt gives us 
some more of his splendid philosophy 
along with a history of the West. It will 
take you from yourself and give you time 
for reflection. It will make you more pa- 
triotic and grateful that you are living in 
the grand, glorious country of marvelous 
beauty ! 
THe Dtary oF 
Struthers Burt. 
$3.00 


A Dupe WRANGLER, by 
Charles Scribners Sons. 


GENIUS 

Ginrsss of a Divine Principle glitter 
and glint and then go down into a 

mire and muck of “unlighted streets of 
thought” or else the “unlighted streets” 
are brightened by a glitter and glare of a 
spiritual vibration. Such is Mr. Master’s 
work in drawing on the portraitures of 
New Spoon River. He creates a receptive 
atmosphere for his readers to. react to... . 
He jumps you from “what used to be” to 
“how it is now” in his comparisons. It is 
the work of a MASTER-HAND! 
THe New Spoon River, by Edgar Lee 

Masters. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
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A SECOND MARK SABER! 

S CHRISTOPHER TIETJENS a second Mark 

Saber? Well, yes, and no. He doesn’t 
get the sympathy Mark Saber got from his 
readers. One really likes their nero to be 
spotless of crimes against convention. Tiet- 
jens loses our sympathy through his immor- 
ality with Sylvia before their marriage. This 
fact stays in one’s mouth throughout the 
story. If he had been innocently entrapped 
by Sylvia—but then we would not have 
stood for his attitude toward Sylvia, his 
taking her back; his putting up with her 
foolishness. But he was of such a mind 
that he felt he had no right to “cast the 
first stone.” And we admire him in spite 
of our desire to shake him into some sense 
when he silences Macmaster from his dis- 
cussion of Sylvia; “You can relate a lady’s 
actions if you know them and are asked 
to.” Macmaster had not been asked, That 
was Tietjen’s way of doing things. Supe- 
rior by birth he retained that superiority 
through his mentality. He knew every- 
thing, was what was said of Tietjens. Even 
Valentine Wannop thought he knew every- 
thing; and here is a character one will love, 
Miss Wannop. 

“Some Do Not” is a novel which is dif- 
ferent. It is an English novel and perhaps 
one will have to get used to the style and 
open talk. It is full of mistresses and gos- 
sip of mistresses, but nevertheless it is real. 
Of “Some Do Not,” I should say if asked, 
“Will the people like it?’—SOME WILL 
AND SOME WILL NOT! 

Some Do Nor, by Ford Madox Ford. 

Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


. FRANK CONFESSION 


Cy" autobiographies are frank expres- 
sions of self appreciation, an appreci- 
ation which does not always coincide with 
that of the public at large. But Marie 
Dressler—being the utterly human sort of 
individual she is—presents her life story in 
such fashion as to reach the heart. It is 
whimsical. It is human. It is a story of 
a woman who has made thousands laugh, 
and who succeeds in making them laugh 
again and again as they read. “My dear,” 
she says in her opening sentence, “they 
asked me to write my life, and, heaven help 
me, I said I would!” 

And she has. In her quarter of a century 
on the’ stage Miss Dressler has known 
everyone in the theatrical world worth 
knowing—and many out of it. She writes 
of them and her association with them, 
informally, humorously, without pretense. 
It is a lovable story of a lovable woman. 
Tue Lire Story or AN UGLty DUCKLING, by 

Marie Dressler. Robert M. McBride & 

Co. $3.00 net. 


FOR OCCULTISTS 
Ox AUTHOR does not state his author- 


ity for the various statements pre- 
sented in this pretentious volume—preten- 
tious rather for its scope than for its size. 
It is evident that, barring Mr. Banning’s 
having manufactured the information con- 
tained, it must have been derived from oc- 
cult sources. But if it may not be accepted 
as authoritative it still holds much of inter- 
est to those whose interests lie along these 
lines, 

The book deals with the world from the 
“first root race,” through the creation of 
the first continent; Lemuria; Atlantis in its 
various stages, to the end of the world. 
Surely enough to cover in one small book! 
The maps of Atlantis are valuable—if they 
may be accepted as authoritative. 

Maker, Man & Matter, by Pierson Wor- 
rall Banning. International Book Con- 
cern, Los Angeles. $5.00. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


(Continued from page 82) 


I r is refreshing to have a Continental 
* writer come over here, spend four 


months in traveling, return to her home and 


-send back letters of approval that breathe 


sincerity in every line, admitting that we 
have something well worth seeing over in 
“crude, rude America.” Rebecca West, 
contributor of critical articles to English 
and American journals, and author of the 
much discussed “The Judge,” spent seven 
months in America—three of the seven in 
lecturing and talking to clubs, and in an 
article in The New Republic, December 24, 
gives most appreciative description of our 
scenery, our resourceful, “seductive” meth- 
od of covering space, that Continental 
writer ever vouchsafed. She admits being 
obsessed with a desire to come back and 
know the Mississippi river; to journey on 
it from Missouri and Kentucky to the Gulf 
of Mexico, but presumes there are no 
steamers on which to make the trip. If 
this should chance to meet her eye, she 
will be relieved to know that during the 
summer season, she may travel from near 
the source of her “hero among rivers, a 
watery Hercules” on, on, between states to 
the Gulf, just as she so fervently desires. 
She says: “I mean to go back to America, 
again and again.” A guest so appreciative, 
so just in giving voice to her impressions, 
so above the supercilliousness so often 
doled out to us by bored Continental travel- 
ers, will always be welcome, and although 
she sees our faults, she is just enough to 
believe that we also know them, and are 
ever seeking their remedy. 


ITH apologies to “The Great One,”— 
“comparisons are odorous,” “they 


smell to Heaven”! “History for Mother 
Goose” in January Century, is a title mis- 
leading, for one naturally thinks the Histo- 
ry referred to is to be given to Mother 
Goose, instead, as a reading of the article 
written by Susan Meriwether Boogher, 
proves, the lady wishes it understood, that 
her son was of intellect superior to Mother 
Goose’s Melodies and takes the reader 
through ten pages of resume of history, and 
its part in the training of John. 

She quotes the story of the bare cup- 
board, and when Son says: “But why 


wasn’t there a bone?” she fails to grasp the 


opportunity for a lesson from which Son 
would derive as much benefit as from any 
lessons of life she later extols. The picture 
drawn is a familiar cne to many mothers, 
but the majority of mothers give to Mother 
Goose her meed of praise in the develop- 
ment of the musical and rhythmic and 
soothing influences there to be derived, as 
a step toward the next development re- 
quiring a greater breadth of intellect, and a 
deeper understanding of life. And if the 
mother fails to make much of the applica- 
tion of the cheery rhymes that now are 
among the classics, that is the fault of 
the mother. 

She says: “For in history there is al- 
ways meat; no empty cupboard in the his- 
tory books, no disappointed dogs or boys.” 
How mistaken that idea! and if explana- 
tions and side-lights are necessary in Moth- 
er Goose, verily they should abound in his- 
tury lest facts prove unnourishing bonc> 


—Ada Kyle Lynch. 





A CHARMING ILLUSTRATION 
FOR “WINDY LEAF” 


This illustration by N Bh. Zane is used 
through the courtesy of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Book Shop, for which it was painted 


FOR OLD AS WELL AS YOUNG 
RANCES GILL has compiled a most en- 
tertaining book of poems for chil- 

dren under the title Winpy Lear.. So hu- 
man are they that a grown person would 
find joy in them, especially “Taking Tea,” 
an expression of childish wonderment on 
the subject of women going far from home 
for a cup of tea. The poem ends: 


If they would ring, the tea would come 
In their own rooms, right on a tray; 
I wonder why they go away. 


Another entitled “Visiting” is well worth 
consideration : 
Why is it, that in stranger’s homes 
The food all tastes so nice? 
Do they use different kinds of things 
Like butter, flour and spice? 
Different from what we use at home, 
So that plain food, home-made bread 
And chocolate, steaming hot to drink 
Taste like party food instead? 
I’ve had spice cake and jelly roll 
And pies, with puddings, too 
At home; but they don’t taste as good 
As plainer food things do 
When eaten out in Company. 
I wonder, could it be 
I like their food ‘cause I’m their guest, 
And they’re polite to me? 
Winpy Lear, by Frances Gill. Macmillan. 
$1.25. , 
OLD OR NEW? 
“The year’s at the Spring, 
The day's at the Morn, 
Morning’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


S ney of adverse criticism, Mr. 
Noyes says this is genius, and his 
opinion is formed upon the theory that ge- 
nius is the power to seize the celestial 
meaning of the universe. He takes a delight 
in disproving Arnold, Carlyle, George 
Moore and many other critics on the funda- 
mental principal that they did not look far 
ercugh; they did not discover exactly what 
the artist was consciously trying to do. 

He denounces the modern who aban- 
don the laws of poetry for newness and 
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novelty. From his discourses we have no 
doubt what he would say of Carl Sand- 
burz, if he were asked. 

He deals cleverly with poets from 
Shakespeare to the present day and his 
collection includes viewpoints on Tennyson 
as the satirist of his age; The Spirit of 
Touchstone,’ which deals with a new view- 
point of Hamlet. Alice Meynell and Aus- 
tin Dobson both have their places, beside 
many others. 

An understanding of poetry is a test of 
the soul, and there is a tendency through- 
out the world, at the present time, to de- 
velop the growth of the soul. One cannot 
make a mistake by reading Mr. Noyes’ 
critical essays; they will guide one to the 
thought of motivation which will help de- 
velop souls. 

Some Aspects oF Mopern Poetry, by Al- 
fred Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes, $2.50. 


WHO KILLED MIRLEES? 


=a ORIENTALIST DEAD! Such 
was the notice in a native newspaper 
on which Ran Mirlees’ friend upturned his 
morning coffee. Mirlees was found dead in 
his room in a hotel, the circumstances about 
his death involved a mystery. It was 
known he possessed a great Oriental secret; 
that he had been writing for several months 
on a manuscript; such were the known 
facts, but what had become of the manu- 
script? There was not a scrap of paper 
on which he had written. Then came the 
manuscript to his friend, sealed and con- 
fidentially entrusted to him. After thir- 
teen years the friend publishes the manu- 
script, a daring, adventurous tale of great 
China; of opium dens, Chinese secret socie- 
ties, ‘interior Asia, teeming with romance, 
life. adventure and mystery. The manu- 
scrint of Mirlees is followed by an epilogue 
as fine, as splendid, as the prologue. For one 
who wants action, mystery, romance and 
adventure in the Orient, here is the book 
which will give it. 

THe VALLEY oF UNSEEN Eyes, by Gilbert 


Collins. McBride & Co. $2.00. 
NEW VIEWPOINT 
ISSIA; Soviet rule; Revolution; Fa- 
mine! All of us have heard these 


words until they have lost heir significance, 
but Magdeleine Marx has gathered mate- 
rial, during her stay in Russia, that gives a 
new interpretation to all. What vague ideas 
we held of Russia, Lenin, Trotzky and oth- 
ers are no longer hazy speculations. “Fact 
is,” she says, “the peasant is emerging... . 
from the soil where he crawled, a colorless 
and slimy reptile, and slowly as he gains 
room, arises, and begins to stand upright.” 
Under Soviet rule the people of Russia 
seem to be getting what they have wanted; 
that feverish thirst for knowledge is mani- 
fested by the numerous bookshops. Com- 
pare your own city; how many bookshops 
have you in comparison to food shops? 
Moscow’s bookshops out number her food 
shops! 

What did the Russian people do to alle- 
viate famine? They requisitioned the treas- 
ures of the Russian church. Of this the 
Father Superior laments most sincerely, 
“There had always been famines in Russia 
. ... But such things have never been 
done! Never! Since the Soviets have been 
in power, there’s. been anarchy in the Rus- 
sian church.” There is a wealth of valu- 
able material in this book of 225 pages and 
it is easy to read and intensely interesting. 
THE ROMANCE oF New RussiA, by Magde- 

leine Marx. Thomas Seltzer. $2.00 


KING ARTHUR 


ENNYSON and Malory changed the old 
folk-lore to suit their imaginations 
and we loved their creations of the Round- 
table. Children have been told and have 
been read to about King Arthur, but now, 
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aided by Mr. Colum’s gifted pen, we have a 
hook of rare beauty in understandable lan- 
guage following more closely the old folk- 
lore which will not only be new to children 
but readable. The difficult names have 
been simplified as has the entire point of 
view. As it is, it is a story of a youth who 
starts out riding to King Arthur’s court and 
carries that spirit of adventure through- 
out the story to the final close of the last 
chapter. 

Tue Istanp oF THE Micuty, by Padraic 

Colum. Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


A MODERN RIP VAN WINKLE 


ut Coppie wasn’t a habitual drinker. 

He only stopped to talk with Jessup 
on that eventful day Mrs, Copplestone be- 
came Mayor, but his adventures after his 
“partaking” are none the less exciting than 
Rip’s adventures in the Catskills and his 
twenty-year sleep. Connie escapes from 
the Leffingwell home while it is burning, 
the house from which he has surveved his 
own home on the 4th dimension basis! His 
adventures from there on—a Professor in 
rags, trying to “unidentify” himself through 
the story is most entertaining. His event- 
ful drive that dark night with a wounded 
man at his side! Professor How Could 
You! It was a truck, carrying a cargo of 
B. V. D. (Before Volstead Decreed). His 
acquaintance with Mr. Sooner Calamity 
Jackson will make you scream. The book 
is one laugh after another, the best med- 
icine since SEVENTEEN for a case of 
blues, a long wintry night or a rainy after- 
noon. 
Proressor How Coup You, by Harry Leon 

Wilson. Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 


PERSONAL BITS 
(From personal correspondence.) 


Struthers Burt has returned to his Villa 
in Southern France after a six weeks’ motor 
trip through Spain and has settled down to 
finishing a book of verse for Scribner. “This 
is a lovely place to write—I mean this villa. 
I hope I will take advantage of the fact. 
It is an old French house, about three miles 
from the little town of Hyeres, right down 
on the Mediterranean; literally overhang- 
ing it. There is a wall about it and a huge 
garden filled with pine trees that drop 
sharply down to the water. From this sec- 
ond story room, where I am writing, I could 
throw a stone into the sea—our sea for 
about a quarter of a mile, for the garden 
runs that far.” 

Ah, what will Mr. Burt give us in his next 
novel, which he says he’s crazy to get to? 
We know it will be good, but we are almost 
overcome with anticipations of how good 
under such inspirational conditions. 
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THE NORTHWEST 


Oz MAJORITY of women need to feel 
proud when they love. Man almost 
always loves through pity. On this theme 
Tue Loccer is based. Tessa is not proud 
of her husband and she is too self-sufficient 
for him to pity. He had always longed for 
self expression; he had wanted to be ad- 
mired, looked up to! It was this very thing 
in Possey Murry, her worship of him, 
which soothed and fanned his egotism and 
it worked wonders in the heart and mind 
of Dave Alden. No matter whether we ac- 
cept Possey’s speech in the first part of the 
book along with Alden’s superior English; 
no matter how we rebel against its unreal 
ring, we cannot but help enjoy the philos- 
ophy of the story. We might compare 
Possey to Tess of the Storm Country and 
liken the fishing industry to the lumbering 
in the Northwest. 

The plot is forced at times. Mrs. Al- 
den refuses to give up her children and so 
Fate intervenes. The two children are 
killed in a log jam and Tessa returns to 
Chicago, where she meets a former sweet- 
heart. What of Possey and Dave? Oh, yes, 
Possey is sent to a finishing school and 
comes back in time to give the book a reg- 
ular Alger ending. 

Tue Loacer, by Salone Ellis. 
nard & Co. $2.00. 


SOUTHERN GARDENS 


HREE kinds of folks have gardens; 

those who garden for profit—the 
professionals; those who have gardens be- 
cause it is the thing to do; those who 
garden for pure love of beauty and the 
growing plant. This book by Mrs. Mar- 
tineau will appeal to all three, but most 
of all to those who love their flowers, for 
it is to them that the author has uncon- 
sciously addressed herself. She states in 
her preface that she “should like to dis- 
arm criticism at the outset by stating 
frankly that I have not aspired to write 
either a botanical treatise or an exhaus- 
tive work on gardens in warm climates. 
.... This is merely an attempt to com- 
pile an elementary handbook for garden- 
lovers unfamiliar with horticultural con- 
ditions in the south of France. Much 
that I say applies equally to southern 
California, parts of Australia and New 
Zealand, and to other countries of similar 
climate.” 

And so in this book of almost 300 pages 
the author treats informally of the mak- 
ing of gardens, of roses, various annuals 
and perennials, of exotic trees and shrubs 
and other things, with a special chapter 
devoted to California. Mrs. Martineau 
lays particular emphasis on the planting 
of the native California shrubs and flow- 
ers, listing many which add to the glory 
of the hills and valleys in the spring and 
summer. 

GARDENING IN SuNNy Lanns, by Mrs. 
Philip Martineau, with an introduction by 
Edith Wharton. D. Appleton & Co. Our 
copy gives no price. 


Small, May- 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
a fortunate it is that California pos- 


sesses a talented few whose love for 
her traditions inspires them to labors of 
love. If it were not for these our written 
history would be far less rich in romance. 
If it were not for these much of value 
would be lost to those who come after. 
There comes now one of this group of 
writers, himself well loved by those whose 
ideals reach above the quest for “best sell- 
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ers,” and presents a tiny volume, “Steven- 

son’s California.” 

Henry Meade Bland, the author, is well 
qualified in residence, in temperament and 
in attainment to preserve in such a medium 
the story of Stevenson’s stay in the West. 
And in these pages he gives simply, sympa- 
thetically, the tale of the brief months 
which this loved writer spent in the region 
about San Francisco. There are reminis- 
cences of Jules Simoneau in his associa- 
tion with Stevenson, and other Monterey 
friends. There are stories of the Steven- 
son of San Francisco and Saint Helena. It 
is the sort of book which takes on intimate 
relationship, which is not relegated to shelf 
obscurity but is kept on the reading table 
for companionship. It is a book which de- 
served better treatment than it had at the 
hands of its printers. 

STEVENSON’s CALIFORNIA, by Henry Meade 
Bland. Published by The Pacific Short 
Story Club, San Jose, Cal. Our copy 
gives no price, 


A BURBANK BOOK 
ERE is a book, written for school and 
home use, which has no competitors. 
The author, Ada Kyle Lynch, is an ardent 
admirer of Luther Burbank and his ge- 
nius, and she has gathered here valuable 
material for Burbank-Arbor Day programs. 
There is a simply told story of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s life; there is a suggested program 
with the details of action and cositummg 
worked out ready for use; there is a group 
of songs—both words and music by Mrs. 
Lynch; there is an introductory word by 
Mr. Burbank, and handsome illustrations 
ir‘luding portraits of the “Wizard” and 
his California home. In his introduction 
Mr. Burbank says: 

“The methods of teaching children have 
been greatly changed since the publication 
of my little book, “The Training of the 
Human Plant,” some twenty years ago. 
Dry as dust rules and ancient painful meth- 
ods have been supplanted with happy 
children’s nature books, songs and physi- 
cal exercises. Ada Kyle Lynch has added 
one more jolly book to the list. J ratiier 
like it, for if it makes you a little happy 
it makes me a big glad.” 

LuTHER BursaNk, Plant Lover and Citi- 
zen, by Ada Kyle Lynch. Harr Wagner 

Pub. Co., San Francisco. $1.00 net. 


The Boo 


knowledge of. Zorn was the 
collector’s etcher, the painter’s etcher 
—not the etcher’s etcher, but his ana- 
thema.”” What a burst of antagonistic 
comment that statement will arouse 
from those to whom Zorn as an etcher 
is an idol! 

Mr. Pennell takes occasion, too, in 
his preface to pay his respects to the 
public apathy toward art. He says: 
“There are several interesting facts 
which I have discovered in my two 
years of teaching in the United States. 
First, the appalling ignorance of and 
indifference to the Graphic Arts in the 
country, which is proven by the fact 
that with a population of one hundred 
and ten millions it is with the greatest 
difficulty that an artist of the greatest 


DESERT TO BEAUTY 


ERE is a volume by Idaho’s Poet Lau- 
ND reate, Irene Welch Grissom. Her 
verse is in praise of “the men and the 
women who transformed the great Ameri- 
can desert into a land of fertility and beau- 
ty,” it is verse that breathes in its spirit the 
passing of that land of dust and sagebrush, 
its re-birth into a land of loveliness. It is 
nature verse, very largely, but verse which 
goes beyond the mere description of nature 
and speaks of the animating spirit within. 
Mrs. Grissom has sought the soul of nature, 
and has found it, 


THE DESERT DEAD 


Close by—a hill of shifting sand, 

Wide stretching sweep of arid land, 

Far, far away blue mountains stand, 
These guard the desert dead. 


The stars move calmly overhead, 

Suns rise and set, above the bed 

A shining haze is lightly spread 
To soothe the lonely dead. 


About the cross the gray sands heap, 
As restlessly they crawl and creep, 
Until the name is buried deep, 

That marks the barren grave. 


And never there a human sound 
Drifts low across the narrow mound, 
Where weary winds sweep round and 
round, 
And mourn the desert dead. 


And yet—doubt not they sleep as well, 
Beneath the grim land’s mystic spell, 
As if they lay in sylvan dell, 

The lonely, desert dead. 


Jeautifully bound, in the color of the 
sage-brush in spring. 

A limited number of autographed copies 
may be had by addressing your order with 
enclosed check for $1.35 to the Book Re- 
view editor of OVERLAND. 


THE PASSING OF THE Desert, by J/rene 
Welch Grissom. The Country Life Press, 
Garden City, N. Y. $1.35. 
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reputation can sell one hundred prints 
from a plate—usually he can't sell 
fifty. . . . Though the artist often 
asks a prohibitive price for his work, 
Americans of today will, however, 
purchase a million nasty rotogravure 
copies of a poor photograph of some 
poor nonentity and each hang one on 
his walls and be proud of the fact and 
be sure he has got a good thing because 
he finds it in the parlours of all his 
friends on Main Street. Artistically 
these United States are in the Main 
Street, mid-Victorian age, and like 
England at that epoch, we are blindly 
proud of it.” And that is a statement 
which anyone understandingly close to 
prevailing conditions as regards art 
will heartily endorse. 
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A WESTERN LAUREATE 


Yous of verse from our Western 
poets—shall we say because of the 
disinclination of the Eastern critics to find 
good in that which comes from the West? 

are infrequent occurences save where 
they be published locally and at the poet's 
expense. And so when from a publishing 
house of standing there appears one of 
these infrequent volumes it is eagerly 
seized upon. Now comes this latest volume 
by Colorado's Poet Laureate, Nellie Burget 
Miller, “In Earthen, Bowls.” 

Mrs. Miller is truly a poet; less a poet's 
poet than a poet of the people, for one gath- 
ers the impression in reading this collected 
verse that she cares little for the attitude 
of those whose plaudits are given to the 
technician. She writes from the heart. She 
appeals to the heart. This is not to say that 
Mrs. Miller's verse is deficient in technique 
If it is my reading did not disclose the 
fact. But it holds something far and away 
bigger than mere observance of accepted 
rule, 


THERE WILL COME AUTUMN 
TWILIGHTS OF GRAY RAIN 


There will come Autumn twilights of gray 
Talli, 

Beloved, let us hoard from Summer’s lar 
gess ample store, 

And bank our hearth, ere the long nights 
come again 


Lest when the darkness falls with shrouded 
moon, 

We face an empty grate ,and the creeping 
chill 

Force us to sodden sleep’s surcease, too 


soon, 


There will come Autumn twilights of gray 
rain 

Beloved, while life yields such sunlit hours 

Come, let us bank the hearth again! 


In EartHeN Bow ts, by Nellie Burget Mil- 
ler D Appleton cr Co $1 50 


kal Etchers 


itt his book Mr. Pennell deals prin- 
cipally with the making of etchings, 
illustrating his discussion with—or 
rather basing his discussion upon— 
various prints from the acknowledged 
masters. Introductory to this he says: 
“The artist who can make a great etch- 
ing makes it because he must, because 
he feels that the subject can only be 
rendered by etching, and he goes at it, 
seeing before him in golden lines, on 
the bare black-grounded plate, the de- 
sign as he hopes it will print in black 
lines on white paper. He does 
the plate straight off from nature, or 
out of his head. He does not fumble 
around making sketches and drawings 
for it, apparently as studies, actually 
machines, which he hopes may sell. 
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If a great artist makes a fine 
sketch on paper, full of vigor and vi- 
tality in every line, he cannot copy it 
without losing all that vitality—he 
must do it straight on the copper or 
never do it. If this is not in him, he 
is not and never will be an etcher, 
though he may be a most successful 
person. The real etcher goes at the 
drawing on the plate with as much 
fury as care, and dreads the biting and 
fears the printing, though they fasci- 
nate him, as much as the drawing; 
for it is all an uncertainty ; the greatest 
etchers have made the greatest messes. 
It is only the plodding manufacturer 
of plates whose etchings are ground 
cut, not fought out, whose prints are 
striven for by collectors and dealers; 
the real etcher never really bothers 
about such people, though all etchers 
have used dealers wisely for their own 
profit. He asks the aid of 
dealers to sell them, but that is not the 
reason why he makes them.” And 
here again those closely in touch with 
the producers of plates must confess 
that Mr. Pennell has all the best -of 
the argument. 

“. . Atribe of etchers has arisen 
who can’t draw, can’t bite, can’t print; 
Lut by getting photography and other 
people to do as much as possible for 
them, can make money and a tempo- 
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rary notoriety; but money is what 
they want. > 


1 Nyon poanpes collectors Mr. Pen- 
nell is equally incisive: ‘“Etch- 
ings,” he says’, “are collected for two 
reasons, and by two classes of people. 
The first collect etchings because they 
love to, because they care to. The 
second because it is the correct thing 
to do so. The real collector loves to 
hunt for prints in artists’ studios, in 
auction rooms, in dealers’ galleries, in 
boxes and portfolios at second-hand 
shop doors, and when he has got them 
for his own, he loves to turn them 
over, to carefully mount and accurately 
catalogue them. Each has a story of 
pursuit and of capture as interesting 
often as the print.” 

You may have suspected by this 
time that the author is a very positive 
person, and so you are not too much 
startled when he says: “Since the 
world began there have only been two 
supreme etchers — Rembrandt and 
Whistler. I am not sure there have 
even been two—but I am sure the 
latter artist is the greater etcher. .. . 
The reason why these two artists oc- 
cupy the places they do is because 
they employed—Whistler more, Rem- 
brandt less—their genius, and the art 
of etching in the right way:— That 
is, for the expression of their ideas, 


ro : 
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or their impressions, in the most per- 
fect manner, and this means with the 
most vital, as well as the fewest lines, 
and these are the foundation of great 
etching. The greatest etchings being 
then the result of the choice of the 
fewest and the most passionate lines, 
there are artists who are artists, paint- 
ers, sculptors, but not etchers, for their 
line, as line, is of no value, and if half 
the lines were omitted from their 
plates the results would be better. . . . 


“The lines of the greatest etchers 
are not only in themselves of supreme 
beauty, but drawn with supreme tech- 
nical skill. For a great etching is an 
everlasting proof, a self-evident proof, 
that a great etcher is a great techni- 
cian. - 

It is impossible to take the volume 
up in detail—there are more than 300 
pages of quarto size. It is a volume 
to be read leisurely, to be re-read and 
digested. It is a book for collectors 
and lovers of fine art. It is a work 
which may well serve as a textbook to 
the etcher who loves his art and has 
ideals above the mere selling of his 
product. It is a book which will guide 
the layman to a more intelligent ap- 
preciation of the work of the masters 
and the deficiencies of the potboiling 
efforts of many of the contemporary 
etchers. 


His Master’s Voice 


OOD fiction, short or long, the 

story built upon a worthy 

theme and told with taste and 
feeling, seems not to be the aim of the 
average young writer of today. Why? 
Because popularity and success are too 
closely allied. 

It is popular to be smart, rather than 
right, to be funny when one should 
be fair, to be cynical, evasive, plausible 
—anything to serve the turn—at the 
expense of sincerity. This is not en- 
tirely the fault of the writer. He hears 
his master’s voice—the editorial call 
for “entertaining fiction.” 

The editors and the publishers of 
popular stuff—the masters, since the 
writer’s individuality is held in leash 
by editorial policy—call for that which 
will appeal to the largest audience. 
And do the purveyors of fiction listen 
to the master’s voice? Not a doubt 
about it. The man behind the job, be 


he editor, or manager of a publishing 
house, must earn his salary. The mas- 
ter’s voice, in this case, is the voice of 
the public—the voice of the man be- 
hind the dollar. The circle is now com- 
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plete. The dollar sign is above the 
door of the publisher. 

Magazines all along the line have 
lowered their standard. The type of 
stories which they published ten years 
ago, yes, five years ago, would not be 
accepted by them today. Sensational- 
ism is to the fere. The publishers call 
for it. The young writer sees a street 
car wage magically become a limousine 
income if he will but listen to the 
master’s voice. He listens. So 
would you, so would I. 

Is it the nervous excitation of our 
stampeded life that has brought this 
state of things about? Shall we in 
time swing back to where our fictional 
estimates of people and affairs are 
within the bounds of sanity and sense? 
Not soon, perhaps. It is easier—and 
more remunerative—to be popular. 


(org of reputation are not ex- 
empt. They, too, listen to the 
master’s voice. Thriftily they choose 
a subject on which there is much pres- 


ent-day chattering, and serve it up 
fictionally with the “punch” demanded 
by the lovers of best thrillers. 

Even the writer who peddles propa- 
ganda — when he can — sees the light. 
Why not invert the propaganda, write 
a novel in which the lay figure— 
mounted on castors, so that it may the 
more readily be pushed about—is on 
the outside, looking in? 

The master’s voice! The master’s 
voice! Because of it, the country is 
infested with writers who appeal to the 
mediocre, or the _ sensation-loving, 
mind. It is this appeal that places a 
novel in the “best seller” class, or 
leaves it unsold on the shelves of the 
bookshops. To quote a voluminous 
writer of this ilk: 

“T give ’em what they want.” 

To quote again: 

“I know my business. That’s the 
trouble with us these days—we paint- 
ers and writers and musicians—we 
know our business too well. We have 
the mechanics of our crafts, the tricks 
of our trades, so well in hand that we 

(Continued on page 91) 
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HILE California’s municipalities and 
commercial interests destroy in the 
name of progress the few monu- 
ments of the past which remain, certain 
public spirited citizens are organizing to 
the end that the old Missions of California 
may be preserved. 
Foremost in the effort is John Steven 
McGroarty, poet, playwright and historian, 
who turns over—under certain conditions— 


his Mission Play and the property con- 
nected therewith to the newly organized 
“Society of the Golden Scroll.” The first 


step in the plan of preservation is the 
raising of funds to complete the partialiy 
erected Mission Playhouse at San Gabriel, 
so that the Mission Play may have a per- 
manent and worthy home, one of the unique 
structures of the world. 


“When this is done,” says Mr. McGro- 
arty, “the Society of the Golden Scroll 
will then own forever the Mission Play, 


its grounds and buildings, its copyright, 
scenery, costumes and everything else that 
it now has or will have in the future. 
Clear and free of debt, forever safely 
housed in its own beautiful home, the Mis- 
sion Play will be made safe against the on- 
slaughts of time throughout the centuries 
to come. 

“Now, when all this comes to pass, the 
declared object of the Society of the Golden 
Scroll is to devote the profits of the Mis- 
sion Play, and also the revenue derived 
otherwise by the Society, to the preserva- 
tion of the old Missions of California. 
Wind and rain and the vandal years have 
already totally destroyed two of the Mis- 
sions. Two others are fast passing into 
nothingness, and all are in danger of an- 
nihilation. 


e 
, 
itor s 
The Society—a 
responsible 


legally constituted and 
non-profit corporation which 
perpetuates itselfi—opens the way for us 
all to help. It opens the way for him who 
can give but little and for him who can 
and should give much. The large con- 
tributor is guaranteed that the money he 
contributes will go to the object for which 
he gives it. The small contributor is assured 
of the joy of having performed a service to 
his state, to his fellow man, and to history.” 

The Society is already functioning, and 
funds are rapidly coming in to the head- 
quarters at 1215 Citizens National Bank 
Building, Los Angeles. Memberships range 
from the five dollar fee for the Annual 
Member, with annual dues of one dollar, 
to Benefactor’s Membership at five thou- 
sand dollars, with other classes in between 
to suit the purses of all. Inquiries may be 
made to the address given above or to the 
office of the Mission Play at San Gabriel. 

Here is a cause which must meet with 
cordial response from all who love Califor- 
nia and enjoy its beauty. 


HERE are other natural features of 

California which face extinction at the 
hand of man. The mountain regions which 
—up to the coming of the automobile—re- 
mained inaccessible to the many, now are 
each summer flooded with campers. The 
streams, save those in the most remote 
regions, are rapidly being fished out. Deer 
and smaller game animals and birds become 
each year more scarce. Even plant life in 
many attractive forms is disappearing from 
the hills. The only remedy appears to be 
the establishment of game refuges, and a 
movement now under way would establish 
such a refuge in the vicinity of San Jacinto 
Mountain. 





The Investor 


By PORTER GILES 





Brief Case 


Hereabouts are the 


loftiest mountains of 
Southern California. San Jacinto itself 
raises its peak 10,850 feet above the sea, 
with a view of unequalled magnificence. To 
the east the desert spreads its low hills 
Northward lies the Sierra Madre, while to 
the south lesser mountains drop away to- 
ward the coast, and to the broad 
and cultivated valley runs to the horizon’s 
haze 


west a 


“The region is one of pure wildness and 
great beauty,’ Aurelia S. Harwood, 
prominent in the movement to secure ap- 
proval by the State Legislature of the pro 
ject. “Here among the trees and the 
meadows, along the rocky cliffs and ridges, 
is a favorite home for deer and birds. 

The refuge would include a region about 
ten by three and a half miles, where are 
San Jacinto Mountain, Tahquitz Peak, Mar- 
ion Mountain and Antsell Rock.” 

Such game refuges as have been already 
establis hed have demonstrated their value 
They serve as breeding places for the wild 
life which, harried from place to place by 
the thousands of hunters, would otherwise 
rapidly disappear. Regions which have been 
almost denuded of game animals become 
again populous with the establishment in 
the vicinity of these refuges. Montana, 
Wyoming, would today have but little game 
were it not for Yellowstone Park. The 
Yosemite affords protection to the animals 
of the Central California mountains. Cali- 
fornia’s State Legislature should Bnet 
tatingly give approval to the establishment 
of further game refuges in regions which 
afford the proper surroundings and the 
necessary food for the animals they are 
designed to protect. 


Says 


Pacific Coast Director Educational Department 8S. W. Straus & Co. 


UT that in Writing.” This little 

sentence of four littke words may 

bear slight resemblance to a shirt 
of chain mail but to everyday life in 1925 
it stands for much the same thing as did 
the garment of steel links in the days of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. In those “Golden Days of 
Chivalry” every man who possessed any- 
thing of value was hourly in danger of 
the assassin’s knife. The wearing of a 
chain mail shirt was but an ordinary pre- 
caution for the protection of life and 
continued ownership of propert~. In our 
own day, he who is the fortunate owner 
of an extra dollar or two is no less in 
danger. He is not in danger of the assas- 
sin’s knife but of the loss of his property 
to some modern descendant of a robber 
knight. The four-word sentence is his 
twentieth century armor and it is quite as 
effective as its historic and more pictur- 
esque prototype. 

In the days when the chain mail shirt 
was a popular garment, the predatory 
citizen skilfully ran his neighbor through 
the heart with his trusty blade and calmly 
took possession of his victim’s purse or 
property. Murder was no less unlawful in 
those days than now but it was more the 








custom of the times. It is not, however, 
necessarily due to changing custom that 
the modern robber is not also an assassin, 
but to improved methods. It is not the 
skill in swordsmanship that effects a 
change in the ownership of this day’s 
purse but skill in salesmanship. Robin 
Hood took what he wanted by the use 
of ribald threats and of steel and blood. 
His descendant, Wallingford, is equally 
successful with bland persuasion and with 
pen and ink. The former’s methods put a 
price upon his head. The latter, all too 
often, does his work “within the law,” 
which but proves again the supremacy of 
the pen over the sword. 

“Put that in Writing” is a phrase so 
easy to remember, so easy to speak and 
its purpose is so evident that one is 
amazed to find how little it is used by 
those who most need its protection. The 
vast majority of those who have “invest- 
ed” their savings in “get-rich-quick” 
schemes and subsequently tell their trou- 
bles to attorney or prosecutor, discover 
too late that they have no evidence of 
the fraud but the empty purse. While 
they recall many words of statements and 
promises to remind them of some swin- 
dling salesman, not one of these words 


land are 
they do not go very 
convicting a swindler on a 
recollection of conversation. 

There must be tangible and convincing 
proof, for a defendant’s “No” may sound 
quite as loud in court as a complainant's 
“Yes.” No swindler of any degree of 
accomplishment in his chosen profession 
will put in writing the convincing state- 
ments and glowing promises with which 
he persuades his victim to “sign on the 
dotted line.” He leaves in his victim's 
hands no written document which a court 
could accept as evidence, should he be 
subsequently charged with misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud. He depends upon the per- 
suasiveness of his spoken word and he 
will not speak his words before disinter- 
ested witnesses. The accomplished Wal- 
lingford knows the laws of evidence and 
he leaves behind him no proof of his guilt 
admissible in court. 


p—" r that in Writing” is the advice be- 
ing given to the would-be investor by 
the Better Business Bureaus of our cities 
in the current nation-wide campaign against 


fraudulent enterprises of the modern Robin 
Hood. More than a score of complaints 


is in writing. The laws of our 
just and wise but 
far toward 
victim's 
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FREDERICK MARRIOTT 


With the passing of Frederick Marriott 
the West loses one of its pioneer publishers. 
For nearly half a century owner of the 
San Francisco News Letter, Mr. Marriott 
has been closely identified with the up- 
building of the Western metropolis. He 
was for a long period owner of OvERLAND 
MontHLy—the first number bearing his 
name was that of July, 1900—and through 
this periodical aided in giving world-wide 
publicity to the state he loved, Mr. Marriott 
was the son of the founder of the //lustrated 
London News, and passes on the publishing 
tradition to his sons who will continue the 
News Letter. 
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now under investigation by the agents of 
San Francisco’s Better Business Bureau 
have shown convincing proof of fraud but 
without the written evidence necessary to 
criminal prosecution or even for suits for 
the recovery of funds. While many cases 
have been reported which have resulted in 











recovery of property and in punishment of 
the swindler, comparatively few of the 
victims can produce written legal evidence 
of the traps into which they have fallen. 
“Good Morning, Mr. Citizen, our mutual 
friend Coupon Clipper asked me to call on 
you,” says the Smart Young Man with the 
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engaging smile and the confidential manner. 
“He is taking advantage of a very excep- 
tional investment being offered this week 
by the Average Gas, Brass and Scoop Com- 
pany and he wants you to be given a chance 
to make some quick money. On the recom- 
mendation of the Corporation Commissioner 
we are selling a little of our capital stock 
because a big dividend is to be distributed 
next month and a late amendment to the 
Blue Sky Law prohibits more than fifty 
per cent annual dividends. We have to let 
a little stock go to friends so as to bring the 
ratio lower, you see. Of course, it will 
more than double on the market as soon as 
the news leaks out. Now, how much can 
you—” 


“Just a moment,” says Mr. Citizen, 
hastily interrupting his would-be benefactor, 
“Just a moment. Wait till I put on my 
chain mail gabardine. If you still sound 
good to me when I have that on, I'll listen, 
but if you don’t like my coat you'll prob- 
ably stop talking. Here it is, how does it 
look to you? ‘Put that in Writing.’ ” 


, 


“Good-day to you,” says the Smart Young 
Man, “Good-bye, Good-Night.” He hastily 
takes his Gas, Brass and Scoop stock else- 
where and Mr. Citizen’s purse is not added 
to the collection Robin Hood’s descendant 
is making. 

But one cannot bury his money in the 
backyard or in a safe deposit box, just be- 
cause there are Wallingfords calling at his 
door. One’s money must be working. The 
idle dollar is losing money for its owner. 
Money should be kept busy. The dollar 
that is locked away in a safe deposit box 
may be safe but its owner is suffering loss. 
There is no. such thing as perfect equi- 
librium in business. One goes ahead or 
back, but one does not stand still. One 
makes money or he loses it according to 
the way he invests his funds. Surplus 
money should be kept at work but employed 
in safe investment. Safe investment that 
yields income consistent with safety, is 
offered every day in every city by men who 
do not hesitate to put their words in writing 
or to speak before witnesses. The bond 
salesman who represents a house of good 
repute and sound traditions does not offer 
investments nor use sales methods which 
cannot bear being reduced to written record. 
Safe investment always bears investigation 
and the honest salesman of sound securities 
is not afraid of his fountain pen. 

Every man owes to himself and his family 
the profitable safe investment of his sur- 
plus funds. One need not be timid about 
investment, however ignorant he may be of 
the details of finance. A man may know 
little about the weaving of fabrics or the 
making of clothes but he knows of reputa- 
ble merchants where dependable garments 
are sold at fair price. Every woman knows 
of certain dealers in whom she has a con- 
fidence that is never abused. And there are 
investment houses whose clients have never 
lost a dollar through failure of their offer- 
ings. One need not be timid about invest- 
ments but he should know with whom he 
deals and he should be mindful of the 
Better Business Bureau's timely slogan, 
“Investigate before you Invest,” and he 
should be ever ready to don his chain mail 
shirt, “Put that in Writing.” 
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Charles Howard Shinn 


February, 1925 
OME men have single track 
minds. They can handle but 


one problem at a time. They 
are entirely at sea in any attempt to 
carry on a number of activities while 
bringing others to completion, or in 
directing a number of persons each 
engaged in a different task. There are 
other men whose minds are diffuse. 
Their thoughts scatter. Their thinking 
is not organized. They neither con- 
centrate nor arrive. 

In checking through a sheaf of cor- 
respondence of the late Charles H. 
Shinn, we are again reminded of the 
versatility of the man. His mind, un- 
like that of those individuals just char- 
acterized, was ever ready to grasp new 
problems while intensely focused upon 
important and absorbing issues. With 
advanced years came increased alert- 
ness of mind, clear vision, sound judg- 
ment. He retained to the last a tre- 
mendous capacity for work. His en- 
thusiasm was contagious. His inter- 
ests were ever expanding. 

Mr. Shinn had a large personal ac- 
quaintance, not only in California and 


Steak Se 


N OLD pioneer named Isaac Cody 

sent for me February 26, 1845, and 

I took him a little boy he named 
William Frederick. Isaac went to Kansas 
in 1853, went to the legislature and got into 
lots of fights. A fellow named Dunn 
stabbed him during one fight and he died 
in March, 1857. At that time they packed 
all the supplies taken across the plains, and 
Bill Cody, the boy, hired out as a helper. 
Visited every post and fort west of the 
Missouri river, and became a great favorite. 
Bill learned how to fight Indians—killed 
his first when 11 years old—rode Pony Ex- 
press, scouted, packed, hunted and led fron- 
tier life until 1861, when he heard his moth- 
er was sick and went home. After she 
died he joined the army as an Indian scout 
and served with the 7th Kansas until the 
close of the war. 

Bill Cody was a dead shot with a rifle 
and became a hunter for some folks con- 
structing the Kansas-Pacific Railroad. 
Showed such ability that he got a contract 
to supply the company with meat at $500 
a month. Killed over 4500 buffalos in 18 
months. That’s how he got the name “Buf- 
falo Bill.” Married in 1866 and had two 
children. In 1868-69, Bill was appointed 
Chief Scout by Gen, Sheridan and served 


on the Coast but throughout the nation 
Readers of OvERLAND have long been 
acquainted with him through his pen, 
as for years he has contributed short 
stories, features, articles and book re- 
views. His book notes have drawn 
attention everywhere. Few men of 
our acquaintance have the ability to 
grasp the important features of a book 
as quickly and as thoroughly as did 
Mr. Shinn. In this regard he reminded 
us of the late Dr. Richard D. Boone. 
In the passing of Mr. Shinn, Cali- 
fornia loses an outstanding figure. He 
came to this state in 1858 and since 
that time has been closely connected 
with many of the State’s activities. He 
was a newspaper man and magazine 
writer, having for ten years served in 
New York, Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco. For the past thirty years he 
was a contributor to publications fea- 
turing agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry matters. Mr. Shinn was a 
real nature lover and a naturalist, not 
of the “book variety” but practical to 
the last degree. Few men in the coun- 
try have done more than he to demon- 
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By J. A. PRENTICE 


“BUFFALO BILL” CODY 


with the 5th Cavalry during the Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indian troubles. Then he was 
guide and scout for some Russian Grand 
Duke who made a famous hunting trip out 
west, and when the Sioux war began in 
1876, “Buffalo Bill” was just starting in the 
show business. He disbanded his show, 
and joined the 5th Cavalry again. That 
was the time he killed Chief Yellow Hand 
in a hand-to-hand fight at the Battle of 
Indian Creek. 

After the war he got together a bunch of 
cow-boys, scouts, trappers, Indians, took the 
famous Deadwood Stage Coach and other 
frontier relics, a lot of buffalos, ponies and 
such, and opened up in Omaha, Neb., on 
May 17, 1883, his famous “Wild West 
Show.” The whole thing was so original 
and true to life that the show was a great 
success and he played all the principal 
cities for years, joining with Nate Salsbury 
later, enlarging and expanding. In 1887 he 
took the show to England and it was a 
great hit. Then he went to every big city 
in Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Germany, Belgium, before he came back to 
the United States. Guess that’s why every- 
body in Europe thought all Americans were 
Indians. 

Bill came back with over a million dol- 


strate the value of forest conservation. 
At the time of his death he was forest 
examiner of District 5. As Forest 
Supervisor in the Sierra National For- 
est, he developed many practical meth- 
ods of forest planting and conserva- 
tion. He had well thought-out plans 
for the conservation of our forests and 
for the reforestation of denuded re- 
gions. 

Mr. Shinn’s published works include, 
Pacific Rural Handbook, Land Laws 
of Mining Districts, Story of a Mine, 
and numerous other volumes. He was 
associate editor of Bailey's Standard 
Encyclopedia of American Horticul- 
ture. To the last he conducted each 
week a book page in the Fresno Re- 
publican. 

He was a brother of Millicent Wash 
burn Shinn of Niles, California, who 
from 1883 to 1894 was editor of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. Always interest- 
ed in the development of OVERLAND, he 
visited our office a short time before 
his death bringing with him high 
words of commendation for the maga- 
zine he loved so much. Our readers 
will regret to learn of his death. 


OCICS: 


lars, and most of it he used in buying prop- 
erty in the West. They named a town for 
him in Wyoming; called it “Cody.” Bill 
started a Military College and Rough Rid- 
ers’ School in Wyoming, took his show to 
Europe again, and wrote five or six books 
on frontier life. 

“Buffalo Bill” spent 30 years riding the 
West and 20 years touring the world, final- 
ly joining the other great 
scouts on January 10, 
1917. And that reminds 
me: On June 3, 1917, a 
great crowd of admirers 
and friends of “Buffalo 
Bill” paid him a last tri- 
bute, when they placed his 
body in a vault blasted 
from solid rock on the 
top of Lookout Moun- 
tain, about 20 miles from 


Denver. Seems like I 
can see him now, with 
his buckskin § suit all 


beaded and fringed, his 
big hat, and long hair, 
shooting glass balls and 
never missing one. ‘A 
great Westerner, “Buf 
falo Bill.” 
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QUININE 
(Continued from page 71) 
the ravine. At the very tail of the slide, 
encased in snow and tangled in the 
limbs of the tree, rode Bill! 

Woodchuck, still ridden with fever 
and fretted by Bill’s absence, heard 
the roar. Rushing outside, he beheld 
the slide come tumbling down the 
opposite ravine and almost fill the little 
canyon below him. 

Suddenly at the tail of the avalanche, 
the old prospector saw in the bright 
moonlight a broken tree shoot ahead 
for an instant, then collapse as though 
with exhaustion and flop in its tracks. 

It was then, when a snow-caked 
object dropped out of its branches and 
fell like a plummet in the soft snow 
that Woodchuck turned to grab a 
shovel. ' 

“This sure,” he wheezed as he dug 
furiously to rescue the spluttering 
Bill, “is an awful to-do for just a 
little quinine !”’ 





THE SONG OF THE BODY 
(Continued from page 53) 
upward, as in most women, nor down- 
ward, as in most men, nor outward 
and forward, as in athletes, but side- 
ways by the wide opening and lifting 
of the ribs. The spread and close of 


the ribs of a horse at full gallop, so 
well-known to those who ride, is a 
good illustration. This being under- 
stood, the next step is to break the 
ordinary breathing into little short 
pants through the open mouth, for all 
the world like a child eager for candy. 
Then, with closed mouth, let this be 
done more and more inwardly so that 
there is almost no outward visible 
movement of the chest. If now this 
procedure be repeated to a simple 
melody it will seem as if one were 
lightly bouncing on the solar plexus 
with each note. This is the beginning 
of “pulsation.” With practice it will 
be found that this pulsation (initiated 
in the solar plexus through the con- 
scious re-union of the nerve-centers of 
movement and of breath) radiates nat- 
urally in waves of rhythm, with a tonal 
gamut from leaf-like lilt to storm-wave 
surge, out through the grand muscles 
of the torso, thence to the lesser 
muscles of the limbs and off into the 
air from the tips of fingers and toes, 
connecting the dancer in conscious 
contact with the ceiling, the walls or, 
as it may be, with the earth and the 
infinite sky. At this point, and to go 
no further in so small a space, the 
Natural Dance is born. Thencefor- 
ward it is an endless unfoldment of the 


vigor, beauty, lurking 


within us. 


Or" crowds, blindly seeking beauty, 
which haunt the cabarets, jazz- 
parlors, and vaudeville houses of our 
cities, and throng the streets in aimless 
droves at night, sicken the senses and 
strike at the heart. Here are no bodies 
dissolved in tonal purity, no rhythmic 
step, no authentic gaze, no unity of 
being, but only a general dissociation 
which speaks in jerks and waddles, in 
protruding abdomen and painted fat. 
One feels how these people would 
squint at Nudity and snicker at Sex, 
and it is difficult to repress the feeling 
that their flesh smells faintly of death. 

The reformers may think they need 
Ethics ; but the artists know that what 
they blindly seek and truly need is 
Ecstacy. It is a bold stroke of faith 
to pierce this thick flesh to the spirit 
within; but we may not doubt its 
presence. Somewhere there lurks a 
resurrection for the race of men. 
Somewhere, somewhen, somehow, it 
must be that from these dull chrysa- 
lides there shall emerge a new people, 
rhythmic, enspirited, candid, gay, 
august. And if it come it will be not 
by rules but by ravishment, not by 
ethics but by ecstacy, not by the blas- 
phemy of the body and the petting of 


and power 
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the soul, but by that involuntary res- 
toration of the riven man to his unity 
which is born in the pure abandon of 
Nature’s Dance. 

(To be continued ) 





HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
(Continued from page 86) 

make our books and pictures and music 
say what we please. We use our art 
to gain our own vain ends instead of 
being driven by our art to find ade- 
quate expression for some great truth 
that demands through us a hearing.” 

It is this trick of investing trivial 
things with interest; that other trick 
of hurrying the reader, breathless, 
from incident to incident; the subtle 
skill of the fictionist whose special skill 
is the sex problem, so adroitly handled 
that the flower of beauty blooms from 
the slime beneath—the appeals to little 
minds—that make the successes of the 
day. And there is the good old com- 
bination, the plot with a punch, a heroic 
hero, a villainous villain or villainess, 
the flaptious flapper, the lovely vamp. 
Turn the lay-figure right-about! <A 
new dress on it! There! It is so ar- 
tificial as almost to be natural. 

Listen! Listen, you manipulators 
of the lettered keys! If you would 
achieve prophetism in your own home 
town, if you would be a Best Seller, 
take the easiest way. Hearken to the 
master’s voice! 





A WOMAN PAINTER 
(Continued from page 63) 
before “Sparkling Sea”. She turned 
to him a little sheepishly. 

“I’ve been to Carmel. For two weeks 
I’ve studied the Carmel sea. Miss 
Morgan’s color key, or rather her as- 
tonishing number of color keys are 
utterly true!” 


T HAS been the privilege of THE 

OVERLAND to have come under 

its observation a scrap-book, a 
collection from 1900 to the present 
day of choice bits of poetry, clever ar- 
ticles, and axioms of life. The scrap- 
book is the property of a widely known 
man, one through whose hands, it has 
been estimated, more men passed dur- 
ing the late war than any other indi- 
vidual of his profession. He is fa- 
miliar with the Far East, has done 
much to alleviate the suffering of hu- 
manity ; and yet possessed of a peculiar 
independence he is one who must 
suffer through convention. We believe 
he is-as little understood as he is well 
known and we have heard strange 
things said of him. However we are 
of the opinion that a man who has 
the appreciation of the art of living that 
this collection indicates, is a man high 
above the petty gossip and forest-fire- 
like scandal which occurs when people 
take the words of others without in- 
vestigation. We are pleased to have 
the opportunity of conducting the first 
investigation of its kind, the test of a 
man by the quality of his Soul, through 
the pages of this magazine, starting in 
March under the title FROM KAY’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. We hope that our 
readers will find his selections as beau- 
tiful as we feel they are and we shall 
be pleased to receive comments. That 
he is a well known man makes it neces- 
sary for us to withhold his name and 
also the source through which we have 
been able to obtain the material, in 
order that we may place before our 
readers what we think is a truly great 
appreciation of the Good and Beautiful 
of Life. 

Faithfully, 
The Editor. 











With Marcu OVERLAND appears the first installment 
of an unusual biography by Irene Welch Grissom, poct laureate of Idaho. 
Those who know of the founding of the Greeley Colony, and the transformation 
from desert to a fertile land of beauty will find 


this story most interesting. 
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Music and Musicians 


(1) STILL practice “camouflage” 


in this country of ours in the 
field of Art, especially as to the 
development of music. To prove my 
statement I shall show that, in spite 
of the fine work done by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and the 
music department of the N. F. W. C., 
we are doing the work that should 
fall, as natural activities, to the opera 
companies incorporated in the U.S. A. 
They may well laugh in their sleeves, 
and say to themselves: “We still ban- 
ish the language and music of this 
country from our repertory, and 
American artists only enter our ranks 
under our autocratic conditions. . . for 
we, the autocrats of the operatic field 
in America, though foreign-born, do 
dictate the policies of this field.” 


When outside organizations go to 
the trouble and expense of forming 
companies to give initial performances 
of American opera, it may be of local 
value, but it serves no serious purpose, 
for the PUBLIC patronizes the Metro- 
politan, Chicago, Ravinia, San Gallo 
and other companies incorporated as 
“American”; and until we inform the 
public of their indifference, apathy and 
injustice to our national art and his- 
tory the evil remains, and outsiders 
may continue to exclaim: “Quand a 
['Art, les Améicains sont des imbé- 
gee 


By 
ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 


(he you, I am not recommending 
the exclusion of any international 
work of art, being a devotee of all Art; 
but, to develop our own music, and to 
be part of that great, international 
horizon, we must begin at home, and 
I repeat, this must be done through 
our own vernacular. 

To crush out of existence (which 
the prevailing system will do) all cre- 
ative workers, by denying them “‘pres- 
tige,”” is crushing out American Art... 
and a country which leaves no Art, is 
bound to leave an ignominious history. 
Why keep on offering prizes for new 
American operas, when we are not giv- 
ing excellent old ones? Why not offer 
a prize for a work done, as well as for 
its presentation by one of these very 
opera companies, incorporated in this 
country, and supposedly for the Art 
of our land? Otherwise, where does 
our country come in’ 

Are we to continue to run away, to 
sing the languages and music and de- 
velop the art of Europe; then to trot 
back home and continue to sing the 
languages and music, and further de- 
velop the art of Europe? 


[oe Co Cad) on) 


I could go on “ad infinitum”; but, if 
we are devoid of brains, surely all these 
facts suffice. 

In Chicago, this winter, under ex- 
isting conditions, we have seen remark- 
able American talent, foremost of all 
in Henry G. Weber, a young conductor 
of such evident genius that no other 
country could see such gifts and not 
immediately find the proper place for 
him. He has been allowed to conduct, 
inimitably, both the operas of Tann- 
haeuser and Rigoletto, but matters 
seem to rest there. 

Our other “batons” are given to 
foreign-born, they get the first and 
other places, and we, what is left. . . 
sometimes ! 

This season, to date, we have heard 
no English at the Chicago Auditorium, 
though we persist in calling this com- 
pany “civic.” Woe be unto the guar- 
antors or subscribers who dare to sug- 
gest any change of system to Samuel 
Insull and his autocratic Board! 

Should a nation-wide appeal to our 
creative workers to oppose the present 
system be of no avail; then, like Shel- 
ley, I shall “take an honest exc.ise and 
renounce being the champion of the 
oppressed, who, themselves, are too 
satisfied with conditions, to take a 
stand.” 


The House Divided 


“But I’m looking for Adam. He'll 
be along any minute, Gene,” said Julia. 

In Gene's expression was an inscru- 
tability the girl could not at the moment 
fathom. “Well, jump in anyhow,” he 
responded after an almost impercep- 
tible hesitation. “We'll meet. him 
further on.” 

By that time he was out of the seat 
and helping her into the buggy, mean- 
time having considerable difficulty 
holding the filly in. Before she realized 
it. Julia was riding along the now dark- 
ening highway, while Gene tucked the 
plush robe about her. Already she 
felt the chill of the April night rapidly 
descending, and she drew her coat more 
closely about her. As a reaction from 


her mood of exaltation of a few mo- 
ments before, she felt suddenly down- 
cast. 

She asked: “Have you got word 
from the folks? 
after me?” 

“So far as I know, he’s coming. 


Isn't Adam coming 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68 


But he isn’t here yet,” replied Gene 
enigmatically. 

Julia now became genuinely anxious. 
“Gene, what—what’s wrong?” she de- 
manded. “Is Adam—has he—’’ 

“IT saw him at the Sheldon Mason 
place last night. He was all right 
when I left.” 

“When you left,” repeated the girl. 
She searched the impassive young face 
at her side. “O Gene!” she cried and 
turned away. “Drive fast,” she added 
a moment later. 

By this time a portentous change 
had come upon the countryside. The 
rays of the sun were suddenly snuffed 
out. An ominous roll of thunder swept 
from one end of the heavens to the 
other. A strong and chilling wind rose 
up from the northwest. They saw trees 
at a distance on either hand bending 
beneath a heavy gale. The sky was 
now completely overcast with gray, 
and intermittent volleys of heavy rain- 
drops drummed on the buggy top. 





Instinctively the girl pressed closer to 
the youth who now touched the eager 
filly with his whip. The horse leaped 
forward like a shot, splashing muddy 
water into their faces. In another in- 
stant the tempest was upon them, a 
fierce deluge of wind and rain. 

Beneath the staunch buggy top there 
was a sensation of security and shelter, 
even of comfort. Julia snuggled her 
chilled hands in the heavy folds of the 
plush robe and watched the headlong 
plunge of the young mare through the 
storm. The rain now became a terrific 
downpour, half obscuring the landscape 
and filling the world with a prolonged 
pandemonium of heavy drops. The 
sky overhead was apparently let down 
like a pool of water in which the buggy 
and its occupants were utterly sub- 
merged. 

“Came quick, didn’t it?” observed 
Gene during a momentary lull. 

“T shouldn't have thought—” began 
the girl, 
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“No need to try and figure out the 
doin’s of April weather,” said Gene. 
“But I felt it in my bones.” 

And then the shower was over as 
suddenly as it had come. Already the 
sun was on the edge of the world,— 
a crimson ball of dead flame. A bronze 
light, as of glowing coals, now shone 
along the northward stretching fences 
and illuminated the edges of the tele- 
phone poles and the tall and naked 
boles of the cottonwoods. The wind 
had died down, and there was no sound 
but that of the young mare as she 
splashed valiantly through the puddles. 
They rode in silence for several min- 
utes ; a constraint such as often falls be- 
tween young people wrapping them 
round. Gene, never very much given 
to conversation, kept a tight rein on the 
bit and gazed steadily before him. 
Julia took frequent glances at the side 
of his face but the impassive counten- 
ance gave her no idea of what answer 
he might give to the question upper- 
most in her mind: Why had Adam 
not come for her? At last she broke 
the silence. 

“It was awfully kind of you, Gene, 
to think of me.” 

“Don’t think of it, Jule,” said he. 
“The filly was kicking through the 
sides of the barn for a chance to get 
_ out.” 

She now prepared to leave the 
buggy, as they were turning in at the 
Brock farm-yard. It was quite dark, 
and she could see a light in the sitting- 
room. Springing lightly out, she 
paused a moment at the door. 

“You'll stay for supper, Gene?” she 
asked. “There is an empty stall for 
the horse.” 

Five minutes afterward, peering 
from the deserted sitting-room window, 
she saw no sign of Gene or the buggy. 

“He’s gone home,” she exclaimed, 
“and with nothing to eat!” 

But more pressing affairs speedily 
drove the matter from her mind. 

(Continued next month) 








OLD SAN FRANCISCO 

(Continued from page 73) 
tire himself in bizarre habiliments so 
as to attract the attention and interest 
of the multitude. The selection of the 
character of the protector of Mexico 
and everything outside was in keeping 
with what must have been his extrava- 
gant sense of humor. What course he 
took while posing as the Emperor was 
in line with sanity. 

He never talked much but whenever 
he spoke his sentences were not those 
of a demented man. On the contrary 
they exhibited insight, reason and un- 
derstanding. He lived in a small room 
in the second story of a lodging house 
on Commercial Street, and ate twice a 
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day at some free-lunch counter on 
Montgomery Street. It was while he 
was at the height of his fame, or no- 
toriety, that he was caricatured by 
Jump, the local cartoonist, who intro- 
duced as followers those god-forsaken 
canines, Bummer and Lazarus. One 
cartoon showed that while the Em- 
peror dined the dogs stood by his stool 
ready to snap at each morsel the Em- 
peror deigned to throw down at their 
feet. 

It was not necessary for the Em- 


peror to ask for credit at these coun- 
ters. He was too well known. Cigars 
came into his hands in the same fash- 
ion, but when he was in need of 
raiment, which was seldom, he pro- 
duced a written order or check which 
was always accepted by the apprecia- 
tive merchants. Sometimes money 
came into his hands but what he did 
with it no one knew. Regarded every- 
where as the impecunious ward of the 
city he “toiled not, neither did he 


(Continued on page 96) 
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PRODUCT OF ROCKY COASTS 


(Continued from page 61) 


There are few abalone canneries in 
California for since the product cannot 
be shipped out of the state, the indus- 
try is limited. There is a cannery at 
Point Lobos in Monterey district. 
However, those canneries operating in 
the southern part of the state draw on 
Mexican waters for their supply and 
this pack is sold mostly in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and Japan. The meat 
is packed in half-pound cans. 

For many years the shells were con- 
sidered worthless. Although used for 
ornaments and charms by the Indians 
for ages, it has been but a few years 
that they have been of any commercial 
value. Forty years ago the shells were 
considered so valueless that steamers 
would not transport even a bag of 
them without payment in advance. But 
iu 1915 the export of shells reached as 
high as one hundred tons per week, 
as much as was produced in Monterey 
district in the past year. Quantities 
were shipped to European markets 
where they were used for inlaying 
cabinet work, ornaments and _ such 
things as buttons, knife and fan han- 
dles, jewelry, etc. 

The raw shells sold this year at 
Monterey for $40 per ton, while those 
from Mexico sold for $20 per ton. 
It is crushed abalone shell that sparkles 
from the dome of the Angelus Temple. 

Since abalone cannot be taken for 
their shells and the unmanufactured 
shell can no longer be shipped from 
the state, this has built up an indus- 
try in art, in manufacturing the pol- 
ished shells into usable, salable ar- 
ticles. 

The shells are polished by grinding 
on a carborundum wheel until the de- 
sired color is reached and are surfaced 
with a finer wheel of cotton and tri- 
poli revolving at great speed. 

This beautiful polished shell may be 
purchased whole and is greatly valued 
by tourists. When cut into ornaments 
and: useful pieces of jewelry, a pol- 
ished shell may bring from five to 
twelve dollars. 

Sometimes pearls of beautiful lustre 
and real value are found in the shells 
and free pearls have been found in the 
abalone’s stomach. 

Professor Charles Lincoln Edwards 
made some experiments with pearl- 
culture in the abalone and in a Smith- 
sonian report says: “Pearl culture is 
more than a possibility. Abalones may 
be raised in the sea as easily as 
chickens upon the land.” Who knows 
but abalone farms may some day be 
an industry of the golden state? 
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Perhaps they would hear that, and 
come. If they did not, he would face 
Lucchesi alone. 

“You damn thief!” he shouted. 
“You leave that net! Giuseppe will 
kill you, Lucchesi!” 

The man laughed heartily, as if he 
had heard no better jest in years. His 
helpers joined in his mirth. 

“Giuseppe!” he sneered. “Giuseppe ! 
Ha! I break Giuseppe with one hand! 
Get out, baby! This is Joe Lucchesi’s 
net, and anybody say no is a damn 
liar !” 

Tears of wrath came to Mario's 
eyes. Why didn't Giuseppe come, tc 
avenge that insult? Desperately the 
boy seized the rope, with which he had 
struck the fighting dogs in the early 
morning. The launches were close to- 
gether now. Lucchesi leaned over th« 
rail, his hands busied with the net. Ma- 
rio swung the heavy rope, bringing its 


knotted end down over Lucchesi’s 
shoulders. 

Again the man laughed. 

“Baby,” he taunted, “do not annoy 
me.” 


Mario was in a frenzy of helpless- 
ness. He jerked the whistle cord, an 
the shrill blast cut into the stillness. In 
the cabin, near the wheel. his roving 
eye fell upon Giuseppe’s heavy knife 
used in mending nets. He seized and 
opened it, at the same time giving the 
wheel a turn that brought the launch 
beside the other. 

Lucchesi, giving no heed to the boy, 
went on with his work. Mario tied the 


Mario 
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whistle-cord, so that it would continue 
to blow. Surely Giuseppe and his 
father would hear that. How could 
they help but hear it? 

As he came beside Lucchesi, still 
bending over the net, Mario leaped 
from one launch to the other. In his 
hand was the open knife, its blade 
gleaming in the light cast by the torch. 
He struck fiercely at the back of thc 
stooping man. One of Lucchesi’s help 
ers uttered a warning. The big man 
turned, ready to laugh again. As he 
moved, the knife came down his back 
ripped open his heavy shirt, and tore 
into the muscles of his shoulder. 

The easy smile left his lips. Look- 
ing up at him, undaunted, Mario saw 
that anger flooded his face. His eyes 
narrowed. Silently he thrust the lines 


of the net into the hands of another 
man. 
“So!” he said. “Giuseppe teach you 


tricks, huh! I show you.” 

Mario backed away from him, but 
Lucchesi’s hands fell upon his shoul 
ders, then moved to his throat. Twist- 
ing his head towards the shore, Mario 
saw three men hurrying through th 
shallow water. 

“Giuseppe ! Giu—”’ he cried, and fel: 
Lucchesi’s hold close firmly upon his 
throat. He tried to cry out, but hc 
found that he could not breathe. Thx 
stars faded from his vision, his heac 
ached, the night grew suddenly black 
Far away he heard men shouting, the 
launch’s_ whistle seemed strangely 
weak. Then, in a quick moment of re- 
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lief, he heard no more, saw no more. 
He had fallen, helpless, at Lucchesi’s 
feet. 

When Mario opened his eyes, he 
was in Giuseppe’s arms. The launch’: 
hatch was overflowing with gleaming 
silver herring. His father was at thc 
wheel. Pietro stood beside him. A: 
he moved, Mario-felt his uncle's grea. 
arms close tenderly around him. Hi 
muscles ached, and he was content to 
lean back and close his eyes, his head 
against the breast of Giuseppe. 

Giuseppe lifted him ashore, and held 
him in his arms. Dimly Mario be- 
came aware of a crowd around them; 
he heard his father, and Giuseppe, and 
Pietro, speaking, all at once. All he 
could make out was that Lucchesi wa 
a thief and that he, Mario, was a hero 
That puzzled him, for he could re 
member only his failure. 

But everything else was forgotten 
in the sound of a new voice. Bianca 
was there! Bianca and Giuseppe. . 
Lucchesi the thief . . . a big catch .. . 
money for the greedy old man... 

“Mario!” cried the girl. “Mario!” 

And, suddenly, he was in her arms 
his head against her breast, and she 
was bending over him, murmuring, 
sobbing. He felt her warm kiss, her 
tears fell on his cheeks. 

“Now—you—marry—Giuseppe,”’ h: 
tried to console her, and was puzzled 
by the laughter that arose. 

“Si,” whispered Bianca, softly. 

Then Mario smilingly fell asleep. 


The Custom of the Country 


cove, Ashes breakfasted on a part of 
her meager provisions, and then went 
to reconnoiter again before attempting 
to sleep away any part of the day. 

As she looked out over the beach 
toward the far horizon and then back 
to the water’s edge she saw Ivan al- 
ready astir. She saw him straighten 
up and look about when he found her 
footprints in the wet sand, and as she 
did so there came over her a realiza- 
tion that she must either remain hidden 
from this hairy horror or be destroyed 
by it. 

Food and water for a siege were 
first necessities. The water was within 
reach, just outside her tiny cavern, and 
just below the entrance to it, where 
it came trickling almost noiselessly 
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from the rock. But there was no food, 
except a few morsels of smoked fish, 
other than the stores in the great cave, 
now the home of her enemy. 

She watched him as he began his 
search for her; but something told 
him, too, that he was under observa- 
tion—a quickening of his intuitive 
sense, perhaps, or maybe that Touch 
from out of the Unknown which had 
summoned him from sound sleep and 
driven him to the beach during the 
night. 

He went slowly out of sight. As 
he did so Ashes rushed for the cave 
below to get food, as much as she 
could carry away, and more furs for 
her future warmth and comfort. 

But Ivan had acted with cunning. 


His apparent retreat was a ruse, a ruse 
that was not to succeed; for already 
Fate’was following his trail all unsus- 
pected ! 

The instant he rounded the point he 
felt that surveillance had ceased. It 
was then he turned and began running 
up over the rocks instead of back 
around the beach, through the cover 
of bushes, as straight as his sense of 
direction could guide him to the great 
cave. 

Nearing its entrance he proceeded 
cautiously and noiselessly. At first he 
could see nothing, and then his eyes, 
fresh from the sunlight outside, grew 
accustomed to the gloom. 

The girl Ashes stood facing him not 
three paces away! There was plain 
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terror on her face, for again she rec- 
ognized him. He was the leader of the 
band that had burned her village, mur- 
dered its helpless and aged and carried 
away her father and sister. And now 
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he had come for her! The thought 
froze her. She was caught, for he 
barred the entrance. Then he spoke. 
He called her his wife. What did he 
mean ? 

“Kiks-a-di?” he asked, wanting to 
know if she was of the tribe of the 
island. 

She returned no answer, and sud- 
denly bold he advanced a pace toward 
her. She was too frightened to move. 

“Axcat,” he said, calling her his 
wife. 

Suddenly another form filled the 
opening to the cavern, and it brand- 
ished a huge club—her Hunxo! 

Ivan saw the instant glad light leap 
to her eyes as she looked beyond him. 
Then a crashing darkness blotted him 
out. 

That night the boy and the girl went 
back to the great cave in each other’s 
arms. They were alone in their little 
world, reunited and happy. 

Down on the site of the burned vil- 
lage, on opposite sides of her family 
totem, two heads grinned horribly, 
each from the top of a pole. One was 
that of the Haidah chief whose un- 
willing slave Hunxo had been. The 
other was that of the Russian hunter 
Ivan, leader of the promyshleniki who 
had carried Ashes’ father and sister 
into slavery. 

It had been the custom of the coun- 
try, from time immemorial, to hang 
up the head of the enemy as a trophy 
of victory, and they had followed it 
with literal faithfulness. 





OLD SAN FRANCISCO 

(Continued from page 93) 
spin,” but he lived a contented life 
with never a care for the morrow and 
when he died the whole city sorrowed 
over the departure from earth of a 
harmless, amusing and eccentric char- 
acter. . 





A NIGHTLESS DAY 
(Continued from page 79) 
At Juneau, the next port, a radiant- 
faced girl walked into the telegraph 
office and wired a hopeless young man 


‘in San Francisco: 


“Karl, if you can forgive me, meet 
me in Seattle. The sun of our love 
shall no more go down.” 





THE FLEA-BITTEN GREY 
(Continued from page 60) 
Corners, where the states of Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado and New Mexico 
meet. This country in those days— 
about 1877—was the hiding place for 
Indian renegades from the Navajo, 
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Piute, Ute, Moqui and various other 
tribes. It held as choice a collection 
of unhung rascals as could be found 
anywhere. 

One night while camped near this 
odoriferous section, a bunch of red 
horse thieves—and there are none 
smarter—stampeded and drove off all 
the cabailada, setting the outfit afoot. 
It was a sore bunch of cowboys that 
gathered around the campfire in the 
dawn and tried to figure out the prob- 
lem and its answer. The only ray of 
comfort came when one of the boys 
said, “Well, ol’ Hellion is gone, any- 
how.” And all except Hellion’s owner 
seemed to find this some consolation 
for the loss of the good horses in the 
bunch. 

Along about half past ten or eleven 
o'clock there appeared a dust cloud 
coming from off in the direction the 
horses had been driven. Thinking 
the Indians were returning to clean up 
the camp the boys gathered their guns 
and got ready to give the thieves a 
“howdy”. With close approach it be- 
came apparent that the dust was raised 
by a bunch of loose horses, and as they 
got closer it was seen that the blessed 
flea-bitten grey was hazing them along. 

‘She drove them right up to the 
camp, and then it was seen that she 
had not only brought back the horses 
of the bunch but in addition fourteen 
Indian ponies, some of them trailing 
picket ropes. 

What had happened at the Indian 
camp was never known. Whether 
she disliked Indians on general prin- 
ciples or had had experience with them 
before, or whether her innate cussed- 
ness and meanness had made her 
chevy those ponies back to their own- 
ers, she did not make known. The 
mare kept her own council, but the 
Hellion had made good. 
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This is a pretty nice party. First 
we are to have some Daker’s Cocoa 
and sandwiches, and then- ice-cream! 
Mother says Bakers Cocoa is good | 
for everybody, ‘specially children. 
Wouldnt you like to have some too? 
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